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Our vanishing | SOO IOP re 
Original virgin forest area in this country of 
ever 800,000,000 acres has been reduced to 
125,000, 000. 


Fixing the criminal’s business..... 
The Baumes law has proved such a success 
in the elimination of crime in New York that 
other states may be expected to follow suit. 


Rock-bye-baby on the tree top..... 
Cradles have changed much in style since they 
were introduced many centuries ago. 


What the radio waves are saying. :. 
The new radio commission is not inclined to 
widen the present broadcast wave band be- 
cause the majority of sets now in use will 
not receive below 200 meters or above 550. 


This week’s cross-word puzzle..... 
Are you listed among those who find enter- 
tainment and profit in working out our 
weekly puzzle? 


Not safe to swallow safety pins. . 
It is possible by expert manipulation to extract 
such articles from stomach and lungs but it 
is better to eat something that will digest. 


Prohibition subject of hot debate. . 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia university, wet, and Senator Borah of 
Idaho,dry, hold spirited discussion of this topic. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti affair.......... 
It is feared that sentencing of these men to 
die may bring trouble from other radicals to 
Americans here and abroad. 


When will inflation bubble burst?. 


The farmer has been hardest hit of anybody 
by a condition that is hailed as “making every- 
body prosperous.” 


Our travel editor now in Sweden.. 
There are many interesting things to be seen 
in this country and if you don’t want to miss 
anything you've got to stick closé to the travel 
editor. 
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Relieving bloat in cattle.......... 22 


Losses can be prevented by a few simple pre- 
cautions, say government veterinarians. 


Horseshoe croquet now in season.. 
If you like the regular game of horseshoes 
you will enjoy playing this one. 


The bird’s-eye maple mystery..... 14 
There cre several possible causes of this pe- 
culiar type of wood. 


20 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


1 Why are submarines called U-boats? (18) 

2 What is most paper made from? (3) 

3 wo high pressure in tires make bicycles go faster? 
(25) 

4 Did a woman ever run for president of the United 
States? (19) 

5 Could a part of a state become a separate state 
without consent of the federal government? (18) 

6 What is the “Gothenburg system’? (8) 

7 Why do oak trees retain their leaves all winter? 
(14) 

8 What caused the death of Capt. Kidd? (26) 

9 Why is Virginia called the Old Dominion? (18) 

10 Where are the Everglades? (7) 

11 Js snuff using increasing or decreasing in this 
country? (23) 

12 Were brick brought from England to build houses 
here in the colonial days? (19) 

13 W hat is the cause of the disease known as trichi- 
nosis? (15) 

14 Which of our states first had prohibition? (18) 

15 What is the Giants’ Causeway? (19) 

16 Is tin produced in this country? (25) 

17 Where are the biggest electric generators in the 
world? (10) 

18 Is it permissible for a government employee to 
make political speeches in a campaign? (18) 

19 Can you name five different makes of old sewing 


machines? (24) 


20 Does the Washington monument sway in the wind 
to any appreciable extent? (1$) 


See; how many of. the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends. Answers appear on 
pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each qyestion correctly answered. Great 
for parties to-see who ean make the highest score. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Helen—Why did Margaret. have such a 
quiet .wedding? 

Gladys—She knew it would make lots of 
talk. 


Traffic 
matter? 

Woman Motorist—Well, you see, officer, 
I’ve just washed my car and I can’t do a 
thing with it. 


Cop—Hey, you! What’s the 


Doctor—Now take a deep breath and say 
nine three times. 
Smarty (after inhaling)—Twenty-seven. 


Mrs. Hibrow—My man, where’s the near- 
st garage? 
Tramp—Say “Please !’—London Humorist. 


Marion (suspicious of Hubby)—Joe, 
there’s a long hair on your coat. 

Joe—Nothing in that, dear. All my sten- 
ographers wear bobs. 

Neighbor—What’s the new baby at your 
house, Jimmie, a boy of a girl? 

Jimmie (disgustedly)—Aw, it’s a girl. I 
saw ’em putting powder on it. 


“I hear that Scotty, the owner of the 
Highland restaurant, is pretty thrifty.” 

“Thrifty? Why, do you know, he has 
the little pieces they punch out of the 
checks swept up and sold for confetti.” 


Mother (discouraged)—That boy of ours 
doesn’t seem to learn anything as he grows 
older. 

Father—The trouble is he knew it all at 
the start. 


“Willie, don’t you want to be a fine man 
when you grow up?” 

“No, I don’t want to be a fine man. I 
want to be like you, papa.” 


Little Jimmie got a new sister. After 
looking at it for a long time silently and 
thoughtfully he said: “I know it’s brand 
new now—but, Mama, when it has been 
used a little then may I play with it?” 


A black-hand letter addressed to a 
wealthy man demanded $25,000; otherwise 
they would kidnap his wife. Through error 
the missive was delivered to a poor laborer 
by the same name, who replied: “I ain’t 
got no money, but I’m interested in your 
proposition.” 


Country Relative (proudly)—The paper 
tells about Cousin Bob’s playing on the 


football team. It says that all the gains 
were made through him. 

Her Friend—Isn’t that fine, to have him 
do so well for the team? 


She—No; when I marry I want a man 
who is game from head to foot. 

Ex-football Man—Well, give me a 
chance; I’ve got a game leg already. 


MacDonald (arranging with clergyman 
for his second marriage)—And I should 
like the ceremony in my yard this time, sir. 

Clergyman—Good gracious, why? 

* MacDonald—Then the chickens can pick 
up the rice—we wasted a lot last time! 


Five-year-old William had been taught 
that Sunday is not a day of play, but one 
to be set aside for church and kindred 
matters. Naturally his mother was sur- 


prised and shocked one Sunday morning 
to find him sailing his toy boat in the bath. 
“William! Don’t you know it is wicked 
to sail boats on Sunday?” she demanded. 
“Don’t get excited, mother,” replied Wil- 
liam calmly. “This isn’t a pleasure trip. 
This is a missionary boat going to Africa.” 


Diner (impatiently)—Where’s my waiter? 
Manager—Serving, sir. 
Diner—Serving what—time? 


“T see,” said the young doctor just learn- 
ing to practice, “that Mrs. Smith now is 
coming to you. I examined her thorough- 
ly and couldn’t find a thing the matter 
with her.” 

“That’s where you are wrong, son,” said 
the doctor. “That woman has a trouble 
that provides doctors with about 90 per 
cent of their business. It’s called imagi- 
nary ills and requires long and expensive 
treatment—if you want to get rich.” 


The life-saving crew had just pulled 
the man’s wife out of the surf. She was 
unconscious, rescued while going down-for 
the third time, and the husband was all 
anxiety. “Shall we apply artificial resus- 
citation?” asked the guard. 

“No. Most certainly not!” bellowed the 
trembling man. “She’s all I have, and I 
want the real thing!” 


Hilda—I’ll never speak to Percival again. 
I’ve just given him such a sweet smile and: 
he never even recognized me.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


What makes you think 
they threw at you was 


Show Manager 
that the fruit 
canned? 

Ham Actor—1I felt a jar. 


“So the doctor said you were as sound as 
a dollar?” 

“Yes; 
was all I had.” 


“Make that ham and eggs pork chops,” 
snapped a restaurant patron. 

“The chef’s too busy to do any tricks 
just now,” retorted the fresh waitress. 


Fred—D’you know, I haven’t spoken to 
my wife for five weeks. 

Ted—Don’t worry, old man, your turn 
will come next. 


Freda—Paul took an awful tumble while 
we were skating last night. 

Paula—Break anything? 

Freda—No, he left the bottle in the car. 


He (at cubist exhibition)—Only the art- 
ists can tell you what the picture means. 

Friend—Then they ought to hang them, 
too. 


“I want my hair cut, and no talk,” said a 
heavy set man as he walked into a barber’s 
shop and sat down. . 

“The——,” commenced the man in the 
apron, 

“No talk, I tell you!” shouted the heavy 
man, “Just a plain haircut. [I’ve read all 
the papers, and don’t want any news. Start 
right away now.” 


The man in the apron obeyed. When he Y 


I had previously told him that 


had finished, the customer rose fy. 
chair and surveyed himself in th: 
“Good heavens,” he exclaimed. “I{’ 
true, then? You barbers can’t « 
work properly unless you talk.” 

“IT don’t know,” said the man 
apron. “You must ask the barbe: 
be in presently. I’m a grocer’s « 
boy come in for a shave.” 


Old Lady—(visiting New York mus: 
Have you a mummy of King Tut he; 

Attendant—No, madam. 

Old Lady—Dear me, they have 
fine one in the British museum. 


the 


Biffkins was suffering from liver | 
and the doctor told him that if he | 
15 minutes before each meal, his co: 
would improve. One day in a restaura; 
while Biffkins was having his little 
a man at the opposite table walk: 
to him and said in an angry ma 
“What the dickens are you laughin 

“Why, I am laughing for my 
said Biffkins. 

“Well, then, I guess I had bett: 
laughing too. I ordered mine half a: 
ago.” 


Moses—Effen beauty was sugar you 
would make fine vinegar. 

Sambo—Yes, an’ effen brains wuz 
mite you wouldn’t have enough t 
yo’ measly nose. 


Eileen (alighting from train)—! 
that young man with the bags kissed | 
when we were’in the tunnel. 

Father—Heavens! Why didn’t y: 
me at once? 

Eileen—I didn’t know if there ws 
more tunnels. 


The athletic coach at the University 
California was looking over the members 
of the freshman class for material for th 
foot-ball squad. “Do you know anything 
about sports?” he asked of Kenneth lvers«1 

“Not a thing,” replied Kenny. 

“What can you do?” 

“I can do the Charleston,” was | 
sSwer. 

“All right. 
leader.” 


You'll be in line fo 


Judge—If you had no bad intentions, 
how is it that this policeman saw you 
hiding behind a tree? 

Prisoner—Because the tree was noi /'5 
enough.—Paris Sans Gene. 


Judge—Why were you driving at su 
rate of speed? 

Prisoner—Your honor, I was late ! 
appointment. 

Judge—Well, you will be on time ' 
while now. 


“I hear the Amalgamated Umbrella ‘5 
sociation is trying to put a stop tv * 
fraternal meetings.” 

“Why is that?” 


“Because it’s always fair weather we" 


/good fellows get together.” 
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OUR VANISHING FORESTS 


A suggestion that poor farm land be 
converted into forests to aid reforesta- 
tion and agriculture is made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in proclaiming the week 
of April 24 as “American forest week.” 
The chief executive explains that one- 
fourth of our soil is better suited to 

ed | jimber growing than anything else. 
Rather than add ‘to the prob- 





DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


use 500,000,000 fence posts in this coun- 
try every year. Industry uses 200,000,000 
cubic feet of wood every year in mining 
and excavation operations. The rail- 


roads of the United States use about 
125,000,000 new wood ties every year. 
There are about 3000 to the mile. 
The cooperage industry demands 250,- 
000,000 cubic feet of wood every year. 





it, lem of agricultural over-pro- 
duction, poor soil he thinks- 
could profitably grow tim- 
ber. “Agriculture,” com- 
ments the president, “would 
find in silviculture a strong 
ally, providing markets for 
farm produce and for sur- 
plus labor.” 

In a speech not long ago 
before the national confer- 
ence on woodutilization Mr. 
Coolidge said: - 

“Strange as it may seem, 
the American people, bred. 





, for many generations to for- 
est life, drawing no small- 
measure of their wealth 
from the forests, have not 
yet acquired the sense of 
timber as a crop. Immense 


stretches of eut-over land, 








the country during the past decade at 
51,000." The annual damage amounts to 
about $20,000,000. Ninety per cent of 
our forest fires are man-caused and are 
generally due to carelessness of camp- 
ers and others, 

“The pressing problem of future for- 
ests requires thoughtful attention on 
the part of the public,” adds the de- 
partment of agriculture. The 
reforestation plan advocates 
renewing and perpetuating 
tree growth by means of 
successive timber crops on 
the same lands, Unlike many 
natural resources, forests 
can be continually regrown. 

It is estimated that 80,000,- 
000 acres of forest land are 
now idle in this country, not 
to speak of the much larger 
acreage of second-grewth 
and cut-over land left va- 
cant and without care, Wood 
requirements have kept pace 
with the growth in popula- 
tion and we are now said 
to be using up our timber 
supply four times as rapidly 
as is being replaced through 
growth. To meet the na- 
tion’s demand nearly 500,- 








Re mostly too rough or too 000,000 acres must be put to 

th sterile for tilling, have not work — trees, it is 
Ling awakened us to their vast estimated. 

| tential worth as growers From tree to press. In former days practically all paper was made Our original virgin forest 

of wood. Fully one-fourth from je ae been — 2 pee is — from a: The pr area of over 800,000,000 

Sey *. ‘ ‘ is prepare grinding the wood or boiling it with chemicals in ; . Bra. 

ey i webac ought to be huge steel digesters. The pulp, which is nothing more than the — pareelbetiye a 

kept “a orest—not poor skeleton fiber of the wood; is bleached and rolled. The long fibers UYU acres. us 0 

dwindling thickets of scrub, (spruce, hemlock or pine) give strength. The short fibers (chestnut 20 original stand probably 

but forests of trees fit for and poplar) serve as a filler. Coloring, clay, rosin and alum are exceeding five billion board 


bridges and houses and 


added. Clay smooths the paper and adds to opacity. 


Rosin makes 


feet only a billion and a half 


ships.” the paper take print (without it we would have only blotting paper). feet remain. 

This will be the seventh Alum holds the rosin. The resultant “soup” is fed to the wet end of Foresters think nearly 
anual observance of its ‘he paper machine. The latter consists of an endless belt of wire 500,000,000 acres in this 
kind and part of the move- cloth which, while moving, is shaken to make the fibers interweave. country can be devoted to 
ment to arouse a popular in- “4% the pulp passes over the screen the water is squeezed out; then oforestation without hurt- 
terest : th Sat cle the sheets dried on heated drums. Expensive paper is “‘calendered”  ., ma It To sti 

xe 0 ee ee ee ee by being passed between high-polished cast-iron rolls. In large Es. ae to ee 
serving ythe nation’s fast picture at left tree is being felled. Oval picture shows chip screening late production the govern- 
dwindling forests. Canada process. In lower cut paper is coming from drying machine. Large ment, under the Clark-Mc- 
will hold its own “forest picture at right. shows how young trees are grown preparatory to Nary law, has arranged with 
week” at the same time. Both being used for reforestation. a score of states to supply 


tations feel that no other 
internal problem is of greater moment 
= the rehabilitation of America’s 
orests, 
ou _The American Tree Association has 
sued a “Forestry Primer” to show 
how important wood is in. the na- 
tion's economic scheme, Following are 
excerpts: 
“We use about 24,000,000,000 cubic 
tet of wood a year, while forest fires 
ind inseets destroy 2,000,000,000 feet 
a hore. In one year forest fires swept 
29,000,000 acres and did damage esti- 
mated at $38,000,000. The figures apply 
to all private and public lands. Some- 
thing like 5,000,000 trees have to be cut 
‘very year to maintain telegraph ‘aad 
elephone wires. Estimates show we 
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The annual consumption of pencils ev- 
ery year is placed at 1,000,000,000. In 
the neighborhood of 45,000,000 pounds 
of maple sugar products are pro- 
duced in this country every year. 
The value of turpentine, rosin and like 
products of the forest reaches $40,000,- 
000 every year. There are 81,000,- 
000 acres of idle land in this country 
that should be put to work- growing 
trees. It is estimated American busi- 
ness men are paying $250,000,000 a 
year in freight rates on lumber from 
distant points to great manufacturing 
centers.” 

Fire is the greatest single enemy of 
our woodlands. The forest service puts 
the average number of forest fires in 


tree planting stock to farm- 
ers. These states have developed or 
begun to develop their own forest nurs- 
eries. Last year farmers of the co- 
operating states were supplied with 
more than 25,000,000 little trees. 

But there is another side to the tim- 
ber problem. Some authorities deny 
that our forests are being denuded as 
rapidly W"extremists claim. Even the 
department of agriculture admits that 
though the virgin forests have been 
rapidly used up there is, in addition to 
the 1,500,000,000 board feet of virgin 
growth, a stand of 600,000,000,000 feet 
of saw timber. In a recent talk to the 


American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Douglas Crocker claimed the United 
States still has more than 470,000,000 


acres of forest lands. He furnished this 
supplemental information: 

“More than one-third of our wood 
is used for fuel; another third goes into 
lumber; the balance becomes mine tim- 
bers, poles, ties, cooperage, etc., with 
less than four per cent of the total cut 
converted into pulpwood and pulp 
products. Newsprint absorbs a quarter 
of this, and the impression that our for- 
ests are being fed into the hungry maw 
of the news presses and magazine print- 
ing houses is quite erroneous.” 


It goes without saying that abundant 
timber at a reasonable price is neces- 
sary for development, but certain ob- 
stacles have to be overcome before the 
nation can go very far into its reforesta- 
tion program. In order to put any great 
amount of land at work growing timber 
the grower must have better protection 
from forest fire. There must be a solu- 
tion to the farming problem so the indi- 
vidual will be able to decide how much 
land to devote to agriculture and what 
amount to give to reforestation. , And, 
what is equally important, there must 
be an adjustment of taxation values so 
that the landowner can afford to grow 
timber for a number of years during 
which no revenue can be expected from 
this source. 


Under present conditions the prob- 
lem is a federal and state affair. These 
governments can start the ball rolling 
by taking over more acreage for public 
parks which will do double duty as 
forest preserves. 

Industry can help by eliminating 
wood waste. More than 15,000,000,000 
cubic féet of wood out of the total of 
22,000,000,000 cubic feet removed an- 
nually from our forests is wasted. In 
other words, the amount of wood 
wasted is two and one-half times the 
amount of wood used. This, too, is ap- 
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Protect Forests from Fire 


With the advent of the camping 
season observance of these rules may 
be a means of reducing the appalling 
number of forest fires: 


1. Matches—Be sure your match is 


out. Break it in two before you 
throw it away. 

2. Tobacco—Be sure that pipe ashes 
and cigar or cigarette stubs are dead 
before throwing them away., Never 
throw them into brush, leaves, or 
needles. 

3. Making Camp—Before building 
a fire scrape away all inflammable 
material from a spot 5 feet in diam- 
eter. Dig a hole in the center and 
in it build your camp fire. Keep your 
fire small. Never build it against 
trees or logs or near brush. 

4. Breaking Camp—Never break 
camp until your fire is out—dead out. 

5. Brush Burning — Never burn 
slash or brush in windy weather or 
while there is the slightest danger 
that the fire will get away. 

6. Camp Fire—To put out stir the 
coals while soaking them with water. 
Turn small sticks and drench both 
sides. Wet the ground around the 
fire. If you can’t get water stir in 
dirt and tread it down until it is 
packed tight over and around the fire. 
Be sure the last spark is dead. 
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palling. At least one-third of this waste 
could be saved. 

Waste begins in the woods where 
trees are unnecessarily broken in log- 
ging. Felled trees are often poorly di- 
vided into log lengths. Many felled 
trees, because of size or condition of 
wood, are left to rot in the forests. 
Waste continues at the saw mills. In 
order to get high-speed sawing saws 
of wide kerf are used. The result is that 
much wood finds its way into the saw- 
dust pile. Substitution of bandsaw 
equipment would save much wood. Too 
much of a log is lost in slabs and edg- 
ings. There is also waste in the re- 
manufacture of lumber. Better methods 
of seasoning would help. Some idea of 
possible saving is found in the follow- 
ing figures: better preservation treat- 
ment, an annual saving of 1,750,000,000 
feet; better logging 670,000,000 feet; bet- 
ter milling, 500,000,000 feet; better sea- 
soning, 750,000,000; using smaller di- 
mension stock, 750,000,000 feet; other 
saving, 1,000,000 feet. 


~ MANY MILLIONAIRES 


An analysis of federal tax returns 
paid last year shows that 207 individuals 
made returns on incomes of $1,000,000 
or over. The previous year the nums 
ber was only_75. ‘However, these fig- 
ures are not indicative of the number 
of millionaires. The nation is supposed 
to have 11,000 persons whose jwealth 
reaches seven figures. Some of those 
who pay tax on incomes of less. than 
$1,000,000 are millionaires by reason of 
the accumulation of many years of as- 
sured incomes even though the annual 
taxable figure may be below the million 
mark. And some persons who have 
an income of $1,000,000 one year may 
be “broke” the next. 

On taxes due last year seven persons 
reported incomes of more than $5,000,- 
000 each. The question of whether the 
Ford or Rockefeller fortune is the great- 
est is still open to debate. Ford now 
pays a bigger tax than Rockefeller but 
it must be remembered that the latter 
was rolling up wealth long before 
Ford’s name became a byword. 

Statistics tend to show that wealth 
is still a minority proposition. Eighty 
per cent of our estimated 116,000,000 
population pay no federal income tax. 
Over 95 per cent of the aggregate col- 
lection is paid by less than three-tenths 





- of one per cent. 


The last slash in taxes caused the 
number of individual returns to drop 
from nearly 4,000,000 to 3,250,000. Of 
those who made returns last year about 
1,250,000 had no taxable income. How- 
ever, there was an indication of pros- 
perity in the fact that collections were 
six per cent greater last year than the 
year previous. 


COUNTY WOULD SECEDE 


Because_the Ohio senate forgot it in 
redistricting the state for possible con- 
gressional reapportionment, Holmes 
county would quit Ohio and become a 
new state. In a telegram to Lieut.-Gov. 
Bloom, 10,000 petitioners asked that the 
“most honorable and erudite assembly” 
create out of the county a “free and in- 
dependent state to be known hereafter 
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as Holmes County, America, whic) .))3\) 
forever more be the home of |i)je;;y 
geographical intelligence and [,»,, 
crats.” The leading signature wag }}),) 
of Mayor Schuler of Millersburg. »;,.. 
pective governor of the proposed <{,;, 
Ohio’s legislators treat the reques; 4. 
a joke. They say it was by acciden| 4 
not intention that Holmes county 
left out of the redistricting map. 


PRESBYTERIAN NATIONAL EDirice 
As a fitting companion to other e:.4) 
denominational shrines building . 
posed for the nation’s capital, the | 
byterian (Northern) church )): 
spend $3,000,000 on a national c! 
The site will cost $1,000,000 anu 
building twice that. A resolution adupt- 








Proposed Presbyterian Church 


ed by the general assembly of the 
church in session at Baltimore explain- 
ed: “We are not influenced by any vain 
or foolish ambition to compete with 
other denominations in making a show 
of magnificence or wealth, but we are 
influenced by a keen sense of our obli- 
gation to take our position by the side 
of other chuches in doing our ful! share 
toward making Washington a center of 
Christian influence and outstanding tes- 
timony in favor of our holy faith.” 

Plans of the Disciples of Christ call 
for the construction in the same city o/ 
an edifice to cost $1,000,000 that wi!! be 
representative of all the churches of 
that faith. In building the national 
Episcopal cathedral in Washington ar- 
rangements are being made for the in- 
stallation of a wire system that will 
permit broadcasting of the cathedral 
services. The completed section of the 
church contains the remains of Presi- 
dent Wilson. The Catholic university 
grounds furnish the site for the nation 
al Catholic cathedral which, when 
pleted, will be the largest cathedr«! of 
that faith on this continent. 


PRESENT RADIO BANDS STAY 


After hearing a multitude of susses 
tions for untangling radio conges!0), 
the new federal trade commission (¢- 
cided against widening the pres 


el { 
broadcast wave band. It was told thal 





the majority of sets now in use are | 
equipped to receive below 200 mete! 
or above 550 meters and that any chanse 
in the bands would require fans to Pv" 
chase new and more expensive sets. | 
cidentally the commission issuc’ @ 
blanket order allowing all broadcas'¢'® 
in good Standing to continue opera!\0”. 
aving decided against extendins '° 





ti 
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wave length bands, the commission now 
faces an alternative in the proposal to 
reduce the number of stations. A jar- 
ring note entered the hearings when 
the Civil Liberties Union challenged the 
: authority of the commission to in any 
$ way control programs. The department 
| of commerce, Which is linked with the 
commission by the new radio act, cau- 
tioned against hasty action. The com- 
mission estimates that 15,000,000 people 
7 in this country hightly listen in to air 
{ programs. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
- though 18,000 broadcasters are listed, 
0 only about 700 are regular stations and 
jess than half ‘of the latter are local, 
having very limited range. Of the 14,000 
I- amateur broadcasters the majority are 
boys. The commission and Canadian 
delegates were unable to agree on any 
plan to prevent American broadcasters 
from intruding on the Canadian wave 
Canada wants 12 exclusive 























lengths. 
wave iengths, 

While the radio commission was 
meeting a number of radio interests and 
publications conducted a straw vote to 


determine the 10 most popular broad- 
casting stations. When this was writ- 


ten WJZ, at New York, and KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, were leading in the order 
named, An attempt by New York news- 

= paper publishers to ban “free advertis- 
ing’ in radio programs met such pro- 
test that firm names were later restor- 
ed to the program columns. 


he Announcement by the new National 
Mn Broadcasting Co. that it will spend $3,- 
iD $0,000 this year to furnish entertain- 


ith ment via the air revives the question, 
OW continually asked since radio became a 
are business, of: “Who pays the broad- 
pli- caster?” 

ide The answer is, of course, that stations 
are expect to be recompensed by the toll 


they exact for indirect advertising, that 
is to say the money paid them by com- 
mercial organizations for getting the 
latter’s names on the air in connection 


of with sponsored programs.. The charge 
be for 15 minutes ranges from $187 at 
of WEAF, New York, to $66 and less for 
nal some of the smaller stations. Where 
ar- chain broadcasting (broadcasting from 
in- more than one station) is involved the 


} 


will 
iral 
the 
eSi- 


sity 


cost is greater. 

At the present time the “Atwater 
Kent” hour is radio’s most costly fea- 
lure. The firm of that name paid $500,- 
000 last year for the privilege of broad- 
| tasting a musical program through a 
ol tetwork of 15 stations. This does not 
include the money it spent for talent 
which ineluded some of the country’s 
highest-paid opera stars. But it ex- 
bects to get some of this back in the 
ges- sale of radio apparatus. The sale of its 
ion, sets has exceeded the 1,000,000 mark. 


cont [t costs the Cliquot Club Co., makers 
taal of ginger ale, over $200,000 to put its 
ee Eskimos” on the air in addition to the 
400 an hour paid the performers. The 
Everready Hour,” said to be the oldest 
esi tadio program feature, means an ex- 
ca bense of about $6000 a week to the Na- 
_ tional Carbon Co. The Royal Type- 
Writer Co, paid $35,000 for the privi- 
lege of broadcasting the Dempsey-Tun- 
hey fight. Every time the New York 
‘yuphony orchestra gave a microphone 
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concert in a recent séries it cost the 
Fansteel Products Co. $4000. The Radio 
Corp. of America reports a gross income 
for the- last year of $50,500,000, or an 
increase of more than $10,000,000 over 
the year previous. 

Radio’s development has given radio 
dealers much the same problem in used 
sets as auto dealers have in used cars. 


POLITICAL POT SIMMERS 


President Coolidge is still very much 
of a “Silent Cal” so far as his 1928 in- 
tentions are concerned. Even adminis- 
tration leaders are in doubt. No less a 
leader than Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Republi- 
can senatorial committee, is predicting 
that Coolidge will not run. Meanwhile 


(F HOW THANKFUL? 
—3' AM OAR, 
~ THAT 








“How happy I could be with either, 
Were tother dear charmer away! 

But, while ye thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say.” 


Gov. Lowden of Illinois, prominent 
G. O. P. possibility, has given the word 
that he (Lowden) will run “if the agri- 
cultural states want him to.” 

Recently the Atlantic Monthly pub- 
lished an open letter to Gov. Smith of 
New York in which the old religious 
bugaboo was revived. The article con- 
ténded that Smith, if elected, would be 
fettered in the discharge of the execu- 
tive duties by his religion. It was argued 
that the Catholic church demands more 
allegiance from its members than do 
most other denominations and for that 
reason Smith would, in effect, have to 
serve two masters. Subsequently Sena- 
tor Edwards, New Jersey wet, predicted 
Smith’s nomination and Senator Borah 
(Rep.) of Idaho expressed the opinion 
that Smith, even though wet, would up- 
hold the prohibition amendment if 
elected. Senator Glass (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia declared that Smith can be elected 
—provided he drops his wet cry. 

While all this was going on the Mary- 
land legislature asked its favorite son, 
Gov. Ritchies to formally announce his 
candidacy for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. 


SENSATIONAL PRESS HIT 


Tabloid and scare-head newspapers 
and so-called art magazines are big fac- 
tors in contributing to crime, reports 
an investigating committee of the New 
York state crime commission. It assails 
the glorification of the criminal and 





: 5 
especially raps the application of such 
romantic nicknames and phrases as the 
“bobbed-hair bandit,” “master mind” 
ete. It found that many schoolchildren 
were buying art magazines containing 
pictures of partially clad men and 
women. 

“The danger of: suggestion,” says the 
committee, is rendered much more acute 
by the coming of the tabloid newspa- 
per, which reaches a strata of popula- 
tion which never read newspapers in 
former generations. The power is great, 
especially where persons of subnormal 
intelligence are concerned, Accounts 
which they read of crime impress them 
to a greater extent than their more in- 
telligent brothers and the flood of crime 
news which flows from the modern 
press gives sinister inclinations to minds 
that woulfl otherwise be occupied with 
very harmless interests. It is unques- 
tionably a public me.iace for newspa- 
pers to present the detail which they 
now print regarding crimes and di- 
vorces. Newspaper censorship, al- 
though undesirable, is not the worst of 
evils.” 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AGAIN 


Daylight saving for those places which 
have adopted the European system of 
“summer time” starts in this country 
April 24. The practice is more firmly 
intrenched in the United States than 
ever because of the supreme court’s 
decision in upholding home-rule on 
the subject. But there is still much 
wrangling over‘the subject because con- 
gress has neglected to adopt daylight 
saving time for the country as a whole. 
As it is now, some cities will keep the 
new time and adjacent communities will 
not. Generally speaking, urban people 
favor daylight saving while rural resi- 
dents are against it. The former claim 
that more-are benefited by the system 
than are inconvenienced by it. Ob- 
jectors complain that the double sys- 
tem causes confusion and annoyance. 








SACCO AND VANZETTI 


The Massachusetts supreme court de- 
nied a new Arial to Nicolai Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, found guilty in 
1921 of murdering two men during a 
payroll robbery at South Braintree, 
Mass., in 1920. Their only hope now 
lies in an appeal to the federal supreme 
court. 

The crime for which Sacco and Van- 
zetti were convicted was a common- 
place one as far as crimes go. Sacco 
and Vanzetti were Italian laborers. Be- 
cause they belonged to radical groups 
their case received world-wide noto- 
riety. Labor groups in many countries 
raised a $300,000 defense fund. By hir- 
ing able lawyers and taking advantage 
of every legal loophole the defense has 
succeeded in dragging out the case for 
six years. 

Meanwhile demonstrations protesting 
against “persecution” of Sacco and Van- 
zetti have been held in various foreign 
cities. Sympathizers~- have bombed or 
threatened United States embassies and 
legations in Paris, Sofia, Lisbon, Zurich, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Our 
state department has had to warn 





American diplomats to be on their 
guard against such outrages. It has 
been necessary to give special protec- 
tion to the Massachusetts judges and 
other officials having part in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti prosecution and conviction. A 
special guard was assigned Secretary of 
State Kellogg. 

It was not until the state supreme 
court affirmed their conviction that Sac- 
co and Vanzetti were sentenced to die. 
Unless something interferes the elec- 
tric chair. will be their. fate on July 10. 
Both men deny their guilt. They were 
‘convicted on circumstantial evidence. 
Gov. Fuller is receiving~clemency ap- 
peals from all over the world. Port 
workers at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
ealled a 48-hour strike as protest against 
the “persecution.” Twenty-one mem- 
bers of British parliament, mostly lab- 
orites, asked that Sacco and Vanzetti be 
pardoned. 


PROHIBITION DEBATED 


The most striking public debate on 
prohibition since the dry amendment 
went into effect was held at Boston 
between Senator Borah of Idaho, Re- 
publican dry, and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia university, 
Republican wet. “Should the Republi- 
can national platform of 1928 advocate 
repeal of the 18th amendment,” was the 
subject. The debate was staged by the 
Roosevelt Club of Boston. Frank W. 
Stearns, intimate friend of President 
Coolidge, resigned in protest to the club 
taking up a matter that might embar- 
rass the chief executive. 

In opening the debate Dr. Butler de- 
clared prohibition raises issues more 
important than any which the Amer- 
ican people have been called upon to 
face since the slavery question. He ar- 
gued that all previous amendments to 
the constitution were based on points 
contained in the original document but 
that the 18th amendment had no con- 
nection with the original. Some of Dr. 
Butler’s arguments follow: 


So long as the amendment is law it is my 
duty to obey it but that does not prevent 
my intelligence from telling me to exert 
myself to my utmost to take ifaway legally. 
My appeal is to take out of the constitu- 
tion an amendment which is substantive 
legislation, which is a revolutionary act, 
which has no likeness to anything in the 
constitution, which has nothing whatever 
to do with the form and structure of gov- 
ernment or with the limitation of powers, 
but which is an ordinary municiple law, 
operating directly and almost irrevocably 
upon the whole body of citizenship. 

The 18th amendment affronts and dis- 
figures the constitution, contradicting every 
principle on which the constitution rests. 
The difficulties, the embarrassments, the 
shocking scenes reported daily from every 
part of the land are the result of this con- 
tradiction. This amendment is revolu- 
tionary and dangerous. ‘ 

You cannot enforce conflicting laws— 
something must give way. It must be this 
new and invading element in our public 
law. There is no’ use in talking of tinker- 
ing with the Volstead law, about seeking 
one form or another of nullification. The 
pity of it all is the cowardice, hypocrisy, 
the lawlessness in high places—the men 
who, with a smile on their lips, speak one 
‘way and vote another. The only hope and 
the only cure is the repeal of the 18th 
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amendment. The fight is on, and it is to be 
a fight to the finish. 

No matter what may be the evasions and 
silences of party platforms, no candidate 
for high office will be permitted to shelter 
himself behind the papier mache breast- 
work of law enforcement; he will have to 
stand up and declare whether he is for the 
federal union established by the constitu- 
tion or against it; whether he is for the 
forbidden and abhorrent 18th amendment, 
which has been forced into constitution, or 
against it; whether he is for freedom of 
religion, of speech and of the press, of the 
rights of assembly and petition, or against 
thenY; in short, whether he is for the pro- 
tection of the powers reserved to the states 
respectively, and to the people, or against it. 


In answer, Senator Borah took the 
position that prohibition was still on 
trial—he pleaded for 25 years to prove 
its worth—and anyhow it is every- 
body’s duty to uphold this part of the 
constitution as well as the rest of it. 
He, too, warned that though the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties may side- 
step this issue in 1928 the people will 
not. Said Mr. Borah in part: 


If the constitution as construed by the 
supreme court is not law, then there is no 
law. If the constitution as construed by the 
highest judicial tribunal be disregarded, 
then there is for our people no rule of con- 
duct, no order, no restraint, no protection, 
no stability, no government. Every man 
becomes a law unto himself, and every fac- 
tion that is strong enough becomes sov- 
ereign. : 


We do not propose to abandon a govern- 
ment of law for a government of force, and 
we do not propose to surrender the orderly 
processes of government in the repeal of 
law for the disregard and defiance and the 
nullification of those who do not like the 
law. The American people can and in the 
end will enforce any provision of the con- 
stitution which they in their wisdom see 
fit to put into the constitution. 

Modification under the Volstead act is a 
matter of sheer political expediency to en- 
able candidates to get by the election with- 
out telling what their position is upon the 
18th amendment. There never has been a 
system of any shape or kind introduced for 
the purpose of controlling liquor traffic, 
that the liquor traffic itself has not under- 
taken to pollute and corrupt and break down: 
Government control would mean the old 
saloon back again under another name, I 
am not wedded to the 18th amendment. If 
there is any better way on earth to control 
the liquor traffic, I am for it. But I never 
would yote to put Uncle Sam into the liquor 
business, : 

Talk about putting through a great re- 








—Cartoon in Los Angeles Times. 


Some day the little fellow may grow big 
enough to fill them, but he’s too small now. 
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form in eight years. Look back ove; the 
history of reform and consider those which 
have had to do with the lives and habit, of 
the people, and it has taken not eight \.. $ 
or 20 years, but centuries to effect {)), ‘ 
reforms. We are not going to surrend¢, in 
this fight after eight years of expericiec 
alone. The American people will neve, mv 
peal the 18th amendment until its enforeo. 
ment has had a fair trial, and it has poco» 
had a fair trial. 

The debate lasted two hours. There 
was no official decision, though of 
nine “unofficial” judges selected |, a 
Boston newspaper gave the verdici to 
Senator Borah. 


FILIPINO PLEBISCITE VETOED 


President Coolidge vetoed a bil! p.ss. 
ed by the Filipino legislature which 
would have permitted the natives of 
those islands to vote on Whether or pot 
they wanted freedom. Gov.-Gen. Wood 
had previously vetoed the measure. This 
is in keeping withthe Washingtoy ad- 
ministration policy of denying the 
Philippines freedom at this time though 
holding out the prospect of independ- 
ence in the near future. A special com- 
mission headed by Carmi Thompson not 
long ago investigated Philippine affairs 
and reported adversely on immediat 
independence. 

“The plebiscite,” according to th 
president, “would not accomplish the 
stated purpose. The result of the vote 
would be unconvincing. It might create 
friction and disturb business. It is a 
part of the agitation in the islands 
which, by discouraging capital and |a- 
bor, is delaying the arrival of the day 
when the Philippines will have over- 
come the most obvious present difliculty 
in the way of its maintenance of an un- 
aided government.” 


News Notes 


Strikes Enjoinable. If a strike inter- 
feres with interstate commerce it is en- 
joinable, the supreme court declared in 
sustaining an injunction obtained by 2! 
Indiana stone companies against certain 
stone cutters’ unions, Justices Brandeis 
and Holmes dissented. The court held 
that organized labor had no right (0 
refuse to handle “unfair” materia! ship- 
ped in interstate commerce. 


De Pinedo’s Plane Burns. A 17-year 
old spectator to the refueling of Com- 
mander de Pinedo’s plane on Rooseve!l 
dam lake, Ariz., carelessly tossed 4 
match in the vicinity of the craft. [he 
water was oily and the flying boat 
burned. De Pinedo had flown from !taly 
to South America and to this countr) 
without mishap. The U. S. army offered 
him another machine so that he could 
continue his flight. 

















University Women Meet. A feders! 
department of education, participat!o® 
by the United States in the world court 
and better co-operation between (his 
country and the league of nations, rat! 
fication of the pact to ban war 2%, 
better civil service personnel manage 
ment, appointment of educational «l 
taches to diplomatic staffs, more arb! 
trationtreatiesand an amendment to the 


constitution to give more equal ri¢'s 
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to women were some of the things ad- 
yocated by the American Association 
of University Women, in convention at 
Washington. The 500 delegates also 
agreed to study school history books 
to see if certain parts claimed to keep 
alive sectional hatreds and jealousies 
can be eliminated. _ 


Dawes Won’t Run. “I will not be a 
candidate for any office in 1928,” Vice- 
president Dawes declared on his re- 
turn from a pleasure trip to Panama 
and the West Indies. 


Money Waiting Claimants. The treas- 
ury has about $35,000,000 awaiting 
claimants. If is interest money due on 
war-time Liberty loan bonds held by 
purchasers who neglect to clip coupons 
which mean cash. The government 
figures that this idle money represents 
an investment loss of at least $1,000,000 


a year. 





Southern Veterans Meet. Gen. J. C. 
Foster of Houston, Tex., was elected 
commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans at the annual reunion 


at Tampa, Fla. Little Rock, Ark., was 
selected as the place of next year’s re- 
union. 


——— 


Coolidge Had Rheumatism. The mys- 
tery of President Coolidge’s bandaged 
wrist was solved when an attending 
doctor diagnosed it as “old fashioned 
rheumatism.” 


Woman Henored. Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, assistant U. S. attorney- 
general, will make the commencement 
address at Alabama state university May 
3). She is the first woman so honored. 


With the State Lawmakers. The Ne- 
braska senate refused to lift the statu- 
tory ban on smoking in public restau- 
rants. The Michigan assembly voted the 
whipping post for armed robbers. After 
more than 40 years of wandering, the 
little log cabin in which Gen. Grant 
was born would be returned to its origi- 


nal site by a bill passed by the Ohio 


house. The Virginia house of Delegates 
defeated a measure which would have 
permitted miarried women to vote un- 
der their married names. A bill which 
would have permitted Christian Science 
practitioners was killed in the Mary- 
land assembly. A resolution declaring 
“indecent” the bronze statues of nude 
sea urchins on a fountain group in 
front of the Missouri statehouse was 
labled by the state assembly. A Wash- 
ington woman legislator proposes a bill 
making it illegal “for any woman to 


her picture taken while wearing 
a hat.” 


Draining Everglades Assured. East- 
ttn capitalists have agreed to finance 
the project for completing the draining 
of the Everglades, Gov. Martin of Flor- 
ida announced. Draining is already un- 
ter way, The work will cost about $20,- 
00,000 to complete. 


Kangaroo Court Abolished. After 20 
years of existence, the famous kanga- 
fo court at the Cook county, IIL, ‘jail 

S been abolished. It was found that 


the “judges,” several of whom have 


en condemned murderers, abused 


their authority. The “court” ruled the 





In many congested areas authorities are giv- 
ing specially trained children the right to 
regulate street traffic in the vicinity of schools 
during recess and when the pupils are going 
to or coming from school. In Washington 
the student “traffic cops” even operate signal 
lights: A white belt arrangement is the 
youthful officer’s badge of authority. Not 
long ago a motorist in the capital city was 
fined for disobeying a boy cop’s signals. 








inmates and assessed fines for violation 
of the jail rules, The money was sup- 
posed to go to needy prisoners but an 
investigation showed that it was con- 
fiscated by the “judges.” 


Collegians Religious. Southern col- 
lege students are more religious than 
those in any other section of the coun- 
try, according to a straw vote conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Charles Stelzle of an 
allied church advertising department. 
He found that New England students 
were the most “radical.” 


Royal Christening. America had a 
royal christening at the poultry ranch 
of Prince Erik of Denmark near Ar- 
cadia, Cal. The two-months-old daugh- 
ter of Prince Erik and his wife, the 
former Frances Booth of Canada, was 
christened Countess Alexandra Dagmar 
Franks Marie Margrethe of Rosenborg. 


“Step-ins” for Men. Untrimmed “step- 
ins” in orchid and peach await the 
male buyer in haberdasher stores in 
our large cities. Oddly enough, this 
type of underwear developed out West 
“where men are men,” though it is a 
little difficult to picture a cowboy say- 
ing, “Next to myself I like orchid rayon 
best.” 


Woman Sentenced to Death. For the 
second time in Florida’s history a white 
woman has been sentenced to death. 
She is Anna Jackson, doomed to die in 
the electric chair for the murder of 
her husband. 


Potash Monopoly Charged. A con- 
spiracy of German and French inter- 
ests to fix potash prices through control 
of production was charged by the gov- 
ernment in seeking an injunction at 
New York to keep potash agents in this 
country from carrying out the “combi- 
nation, conspiracy and contract.” 


Thompson Comes Back. William 
Hale Thompson, Republican, defeated 
William Dever, Democrat, in Chicago’s 
mayoralty race. Thompson was mayor 
from 1915 to 1923. Dever is the pres- 


-ent mayor. 





Thompson ran on a plat- 
form attacking prohibition, American 
interference in world affairs and pro- 
British textbooks in American schools. 
He promised to run gangsters out of 
Chicago “in 90 days.” 


Quick Justice. Papers recently re- 
ported the hanging in England of a man 
37 days after He committed his crime. 
This record was broken at Milwaukee 
when Vaso Radich, 28, started on a life 


sentenced five hours afier killing his wife. 


Leper Barred. John Early, 50-year- 
old inmate of the federal leper colony 
at Carvel, La., was given permission to 
visit his aged father at Tryon, N. C., but 
the state barred his entry as a health 
precaution. Early is a Spanish-Amer- 
ican war veteran. 


Ford Stops Food Sales. As a result 
of the protest made by Detroit mer- 
chants, Henry Ford announced that his 
local food and clothing stores would 
hereafter confine its business to em- 
ployees of the Ford plant. As reported 
in last week’s issue, merchants com- 
plained because the Ford stores traded 
with the general public. 


Petition Queen Marie. A petition 
asking Rumdnia to cease her alleged 
prosecution of religious minorities was 
presented to the Rumanian legation at 
Washington. It is addressed to Queen 
Marie and is signed by 30,000 Americans 
including Baptists, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Unitarians, Catholics and Jews. 


Co-Ed Released. After serving 25 
days in jail, Marian Meyers, 19-year-old 
University of South Dakota student con- 
victed of trying to rob a bank, is free. 
She will try a better way to raise 
money to complete her education. 


Reed Committee Continues. Though 
the senate filibister killed a resolution 
to continue the campaign funds inves- 
tigating committee headed by Senator 
Reed (Dem.) of Missouri, Vice-President 
Dawes holds that the committee still 
functions. He appointed Senator Fess 
(Rep.) of Ohio to succeed Senator Goff 
(Rep.) of Virginia who resigned from 
the committee. 


Girls Besiege Y. M. C. A. After it 
was announced that Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings would not furnish quarters to bach- 
elors for longer than a year, many girls 
wrote the “Y” to inquire about the pos- 
sibility of the homeless men becoming 
benedicts. 


Auto Fines Mount. Motorists now pay 
between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 
a year in fines for violating the traffic 
laws, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion says. That organization plans to 
war on small towns which derive a con- 


“siderable revenue by fining transient 


autoists for the slightest infraction. 


RHEUMATISM RECIPE 


Ex-Sergeant Paul Case, Room 129, Grace 
Building, Brockton, Mass., states that while 
serving with the American Army in France 
he was given a prescription for Rheuma- 
tism and Neuritis that has produced most 
gratifying results in thousands of cases. He 
says the prescription cost him nothing, so 
he asks nothing for it, but will send it free 
to any one who writes him.—Advertisement, 
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He Tells | How Things Look in the Old World 
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Lev Vel, 


Now we're going to make a long 
jump by rail—clear from Bergen, on 
the west coast of Norway, to Goete- 
borg, on the west coast of Sweden. 
There is nothing very remarkable at 
Goeteborg but Aunt Jerusha wanted 
Uncle Eli to go there in order to see 
where prohibition-started, so that she 
eould tell about it at the county con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U. We are com- 
pelled to bid good-by to our girl 
friends, Suzanne Bliss and Florence 
Seymour, who have been in our party. 
They have tickets through to Stock- 
holm by another route. 


The distance from Bergen to Goete- 
borg is about 850 kilometers. “How 
much is that in miles, Eli? Speak 
quick!” I cry. Eli refuses to bother 
his head with figures but thinks “it 
must be quite a distance.” As I am 
compelled to pay his railroad fare he 
doesn’t care how far it is. In a rough 
way we can count five kilometers as 


Norge; Farewell, Norway! 

















Quick sketches by the travel editor on the 

famous Goeta route. Upper one shows Goeta 

river near Goeteborg. Lower one is on the 

canal, where we strolled along the birch- 

lined towpath while the little steamer went 
through the locks. 


three miles—which would make it a 
little over 500 miles. As the crow flies 
it would be only 300 miles—if there 
were any crows in Norway to fly. 


We cross the frontier near Fred- 
erikshald. This place has a famous his- 
tory as it was here that Charles XII of 
Sweden was killed in battle in 1718. 
I explain to Eli that Charles fought in 
23 battles, and that this one in which 


he was killed was, by a strange coinci- 
dence, his very last one. 


Charles XII a Daredevil King 


Charles XII, you know, was called to 
the throne at the age of 15. He was a 
very daring but very headstrong youth. 
He was a popular hero—a sort of 
Doug Fairbanks of his day. He re- 
fused to take the coronation oath, and 
he ruled autocratically with almost to- 
tal disregard of the rights of his own 
people or anybody else. He made war 
on all his neighbors and for a time he 
won victories on all sides. _ But he 
plunged the Swedes into troubles from 
which they never wholly recovered. 

He showed his bravado once too 
often, and when he stuck his head up 
above a trench at the siege of Fred- 
erikshald he was shot dead by a bullet 
from the fort. The old fort is still 
standing, in ruins, the trench is pre- 
served, and a stone ball marks the spot 
where this famous, but ill-fated, mon- 
archmet his death at the early age of 36. 


This, was the turning point in Swed- 
ish history, for it made the Swedes 
tired of absolutism and from that date 
there was a decided trend toward pop- 
ular independence. The peasants vow- 
ed that they would henceforth not be 
dominated either by nobility or royalty. 
They asserted the principle that no hu- 
man being has any divine right to rule 
others, and that the right to govern 
rests with the people themselves. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, writing on “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes” and refer- 
ring to Charles XII, delivered the fa- 
mous verse: “He left the name at which 
the world grew pale, to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” 

“Behagelig lykkelig reise,”—“Wish 
you a happy journey”—says the station 
master at Kornsjoe, the last Norwegian 
town. And we give him a hearty: 
“Mange. tak”—“Many thanks.” The 
Swedish customs officers ask us only if 
we have any tobacco or chocolate. I 
tell them: “Min resvaska innehaller inte 
nagot tullpligtigt”’—which means: “My 
suitcase contains nothing dutiable.” 


Our passports are examined and ap- 
proved with a rubber stamp. In a few 
minutes we are across the border and 
in Sweden—but strange to say the color 
of the landscape doesn’t change as it 
does on the map. The only thing no- 
ticeable is that the railroad employees 


‘have a little different uniform and the 


color of the mail boxes is now yellow- 
ish instead of red. 

“What country did you say ‘this is 
that we are now in?” asks Uncle Eli. 
“It’s Sweden,” I tell him. He looks long 
and hard at our Swedish map and final- 
ly blurts out: “I can’t find any such 
country. Where is it?” 

Then I point Sweden out to him. 
“That ain’t Sweden,” he protests; “you 
can’t fool me; it is ‘S-v-e-r-i-g-e.’” 
“Yes,” I admit, “that’s what the Swedes 
call their country—‘Sverige’—and they 
pronounce it ‘sver-igh.’” “Well,” com- 
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ments Eli, | didn’t suppose the §\\ exes 
were as dumb as all that. 1 thoygh 
they’d at least know the name « 
own country.” 


Where the “Gothenburg System” |; 


All out for Goeteborg—only th, 
nounce it “Yettaborg,” and it is s 
all sorts of ways, including Gothe)}), 
Guthembourg and Gottenborg. We |); 
at the Statensbangard or State r, 
station. Many people may ney: 
have heard of Goeteborg. Son 
remember it only from seeing th, 
ment that some article had been » 
ed the gold medal at Goetebo: 
this city, like Philadelphia, held a \ 
fair once and has never recover: 
More people will recall it as the hou» 
of the “Gothenburg system” of |iceys 
ing the liquor traffic. The trouble | 
gan away back in 1775 when Kinz 
tavus III_saw what a big proli' 


» 1927 


their 


an 


Lock on the Goeta canal at Tatorp— ad sam 
ple of the 74 locks with which this 350-mile 
inland waterway is supplied. 


was in the sale of strong drink and 


made it a government monopoly in 
order to increase the revenues. | nder 
that plan the use of liquor was encour- 
aged and it grew into a terrible evil. 
It made practically every Sweie 4 
drunkard. 

Conditions grew so disgraceful thal 
the leading men of the country saw 


. that something must be done, to rescue 


the nation. Linnaeus, a professor a 
the University of Upsala, whose nam 
is famous as one of the world’s greatest 
botanists, and Berzelius, another sc- 
entist equally illustrious in the field of 
chemistry, laid aside their work and 
issued the most earnest pleas for «rs 
tic action. Their arguments were [rom 
the scientific standpoint: alchoholisi 
would spell the doom of the Swedish 
people unless it was promptly brought 
under control, they warned. 


At length, after long agitation, plan 
were adopted under which spirits 
heavily taxed and both production a 
consumption of them was discouraged. 
Profits from the liquor traffic were 
fixed at low limits. The allurements o 
the saloon were taken away and cou! 
ter attractions, such as reading 100! 
sports and healthy recreation we! 
tered, 

This movement crystallized at (octe 
borg in 1865, and the plan came (o be 
known, the world over, as the “Gother 
burg system.” As a matter of fac! the 
idea had already been tried at Jonkoe? 
ing and Falun—two smaller Swe! ish 
cities. The aim was not to prohibit the 
use of liquor, but to handicap its use «" 
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remove the temptation of private gain. 
Local option is provided for and the 
voters are allowed to decide how far 
the restrictions shall be carried. 


In some places tickets are issued and 
each holder can purchase only a lim- 
ited amount of liquor. There is illicit 
trading and selling of these permits and 
the law is thus cheated to some extent. 
There are quite a number of Swedes 
who believe in absolute prohibition, 
but there are not enough of them to 
force its adoption. 

As we already know, the Norwegians 
last year voted down prohibition, after 
trying it some years. The new Norwe- 
gian law restricts liquor sales to certain 
hours and forbids them on holidays or 
to minors. The people in small places 
will have a chance to vote on the sub- 
ject every Six years. 


Thriving Industry and Commerce 


Goeteborg was founded by that fa- 
mous old Scandinavian warrior Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, three centuries ago. 
There is a fine statue of Gus in the park 
which has an odd History. The original 
statue, cast in Munich, Germany, was 
lost at sea. The sailors of Heligoland 
rescued it but they demanded such big 
salvage money that the Goeteborgers 
refused to pay it and call@éd on Munich 
to send them a duplicafe statue. This 
was done, and the original statue was 
set up in Bremen, Germany. 


Goeteborg has always been a great 
place for iron and steel. It has big 
foundries, engineering works, cotton, 
tobacco, margarine and furniture fac- 
tories, dyeworks, flour mills, paper and 
pulp mills, sawmills and shipyards. As 
a port it is taking the lead_of Stock- 
holm, as it is closer to the outside 
world. The population is about 230,- 
00. We note many Scotch, Dutch, Ger- 
man and other alien names on the 
signs, as this city was largely settled 
by foreigners. 

The ancient part of the city is in- 
closed by a moat which is now mostly 
filled and made into a park. Goeteborg 
has a splendid art gallery and a muse- 
um which contains many interesting 
relics of past ages. We are specially 
pleased with a statue of John Ericsson, 
the Swede who invented the screw pro- 
peller for steamers and who designed 
the Monitor. 

! turn Uncle Eli loose while I am vis- 
iting the art gallery, since he is like 
Henry Ford and doesn’t care a cent 
about art. When I ask Eli what he saw 
on his rambles he says: “I saw a very 
Strange thing; it was a school for hogs.” 
“You must be crazy,” I return. “The 
hame was right on the building,” he 
insists; “it said ‘Hog Skola,’ and I know 
‘skola’ means ‘school.’” “You poor old 
fish, ‘hog skola’ means ‘high school’ not 
‘hog school,’ ” I tell him. 


A Thermémetrical Shock 


! have never seen Uncle Eli so chop- 
fallen and dull as he has been since 
we have arrived at Goeteborg. He has- 
nt attempted to make even the feeblest 
of jokes. He has let numberless 
chances go by to make puns and to 
twist phrases out-of their usual mean- 
ing. He has been decidedly off his 


feed; he hasn’t been eating over four or 
five meals a day. 

He has complained of being cold. 
Every time he looks at a thermometer 
he gets colder and starts to shivering. 
“It’s only 17 degrees, and I’m afraid 
I’m going to have a chill,” he says. 

I look at the thermometer and find 
that he’s right; the temperature is down 
to 17. Then I take a second look and 
discover that this is a Celsius thermom- 
eter and it is based on the Centigrade 
scale. So 17 degrees is about equiva- 
lent to 64 degrees Fahrenheit. I explain 
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Eli now has a rival—and he and Eli resem- 
ble each other considerably. Suzanne Bliss 
clambered down among the rocks near 
Trolhaetten and rescued a bleating billy goat 
that.had nearly choked himself by getting 
his tether rope tangled up. She gave him 
a fond caress at parting. Uncle Eli was 
pretty jealous and complained that she would 
probably never do that much for him. The 
memory of that poor suffering goat lingered 
with Suzanne for days—likewise the aroma. 


this to Eli and though usually he does- 
n’t believe anything I say I convince 
him that the weather is just nice and 
comfortable and that he has no occa- 
sion to freeze up. 

Celsius was a Savedish astronomer of 
the 18th century. He invented the Cen- 
tigrade thermometer and had it adopted 
in Sweden. It has been adopted among 
scientists everywhere as the standard, 
though the Fahrenheit thermometer is 
used, as we know, in the English speak- 
ing countries and the Reaumur ther- 
mometer is used to a limited extent in 
Europe. 

To refresh our memory, it may be 
stated that in the Centigrade thermom- 
eter the range of temperature between 
the freezing point and boiling point of 
water is divided into 100 degrees, while 
in the Reaumur scale it is 80 degrees. 
The Fahrenheit scale has no logic at 
all, as it starts arbitrarily at 32 degrees 
below freezing. Now we see that 188 
degrees Fahrenheit equals 100 degrees 
Centigrade. So 17 degrees Centigrade 
would be about 32 degrees Fahrenheit— 
but you must then add 32 degrees to 
find the true Fahrenheit temperature. 
“It would take a 32nd degree Mason to 
understand such deep stuff as that,” 
comments Uncle Eli. 

I now attribute Eli’s dullness to the 
fact that the two girls are no longer 
traveling in our company. He has to 
have an appreciative audience in order 
to spur him on and make him show off. 
Probably also he is suffering from the 
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depression of spirits that always comes 
to a traveler when he emerges from a 
mountain region where the air is very 
bracing and comes down toe the sea 
level. If he doesn’t improve I may 
have to take him pack into the moun- 
tains, 


Left-Hand Road Rule Dangerous 


After narrowly escaping death ‘sev- 
eral times and being lectured by traffic 
policemen several other times, we real- 
ize that we are now in a country where 
the rule of the road is to “keep to the 
left.” This is a foolish rule and it ts 
only retained by a few countries. 


Eli is mad all through and he stops in- 
the middle of a street and shakes his 
fist at a man driving a Ford truck load- 
ed with brick. This man came close to 
snipping Eli’s feet off by taking the left 
side of the street when Eli naturally 
thought he would take the right. Eli 
exclaims in indignation: “What a. dis- 
grace it would have been to go so far 
from home to be run down and killed— 
and by a Ford!” 


The traffic signals are practically the 
same as in the United States. We sit in 
a park to rest from our long walk. 
Some girls are playing croquet. A cou- 
ple of others are sitting on benches 
and crocheting. Several smaller chil- ~ 
dren are digging in a sand pile. Half a 
dozen boys in caps made from newspa- 
pers and carrying long spears of grass 
for swords are playing soldier. We 
might think we were in any ordinary 
American city if it were not for the 
strange words we see and hear about 
us. One little girl who is crocheting is 
counting her stitches—“en, tva, tre, 
fyra, fem, sex, sjn.” These words are 
almost the same as we heard in Norway 
—except for two, which is “to,” and 
seven, which is “syv” in Norwegian. 

“Where do we go from here?” Eli 
asks. I have been talking to a local 
man and he-says we must by all means 
take the three-day trip across Sweden 
by the Goeta canal route, which starts 





This young lady runs a five-mile milk route 
along the Goeta canal, near Motala, Sweden. 
She doesn’t have to depend on a Ford. She 
furnishes the engine power as well as the 
brain power to carry on her business, and her 
“office” is in her cap. No wonder American 
farmers wish they could have more Swede 
girls to help do the milking and everything. 


right here at Goeteborg and ends at 
Stockholm. Diminutive steamers make 
the journey every day or two, and one 
of them—the “Juno”—is to leave in the 
morning. It is lucky that we are able. 
to get passage on the “Juno”—for this 


































route is so popular that during the rush 
season it is impossible to accommodate 
everyone. 
An Ideal Inland Voyage 

We are delighted with the little 
steamer—though it eeems so toy-like 
that we are almost afraid we will tip 
her over when we get on. Eli makes 
some of his slighting remarks about 
the accommodations. He has to come 











At Trolhaetten, Sweden, the Goeta river is 

harnessed to drive one of the biggest electric 

power outfits in the world. Upper snapshot 

shows the powerhouse and lower one gives 

glimpse of interior. There are 13 great di- 

rect-connected turbine-dynamo units, totaling 
about 170,000 horsepower. 


out of his stateroom to turn round, and 
there isn’t room enough in it to swing 


a cat, he complains—though why he- 


should want to swing a cat is beyond 
me. 

Geeteborg is situated at the mouth of 
the Goeta “elf” or river, where it emp- 
ties into the Cattegat. This river is 
utilized for about 40 miles; the canal 
does not start till we reach Trolhaetten, 
the head of navigation. 

We are deeply impressed with the ex- 
tensive and costly harbor works with 
which Goeteborg is provided. Modern 
port improvements run into big money. 
’ There have to be endless wharves, with 
railroad sidetracks; numerous huge 
electric cranes for loading and unload- 
ing the freight; slides for putting lum- 
ber on and off the boats. There are 
numberless barges loaded with lumber, 
staves and pulp wood, covered with 
great tarpaulins to: keep off the rain. 
There-are bustling tugboats for towing 
the barges—these tugs being propelled 
by oil motors of the Diesel type. There 
are systems of buoys, signals and lights 
as guides for navigation, etc. 

We are no sooner ensconced on the 
miniature steamer than Eli begins to 
sniff around suspiciously. “Do you 
smell anything?” he asks. “Certainly I 
smell tar, spruce timber, oily steam, 
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seaweed, salt fish, smoked fish, gasoline 
fumes, a glue factory, fish guano and —” 
“No, I mean something else?” he per- 
sists. Then he goes running around 
the deck like a fool, following his nose 
and snuffing and sniffing everywhere. I 
begin to think that his head must have 


‘ been turned by eating too much helle- 


flynder and skinkepoelse. 


“There’s something etarnally darn 
mysterious about this here nutshell 
that you call a steamer or I'll eat the 
greaser,” he says. “There’s some kind 
of unusual smell here that I can’t ex- 
actly locate; it smells to me like pow- 
der.” “Like gunpowder?” I ask. “No, 
face powder,” snaps Eli. 

Then he resumes his sniffing and the 
scent takes him up into the bow of the 
boat in a little nook sheltered by a can- 
vas screen—and what do you imagine 
he finds there? Those two everlasting 
girls, Suzanne Bliss and Florence Sey- 
mour! 

Yes, here’s another pleasant surprise 
for us. We hadn’t expected to see them 
again, but they had also been told that 
they musn’t miss the trip through Swe- 
den by the Goeta canal. Without know- 
ing that Eli and I were to take the trip 
they got their railroad tickets exchang- 
ed and here they are on the same little 
boat. with us, 


The Scandinavian girls don’t use 
powder to any great extent and it is 
not so surprising that these American 
girls had left a telltale scent in their 
wake which had started foxy old Eli 
on the hunt. He knew those two girls 
must be on board somewhere. He is 
perking right up now, and his eye has 
regained its pristine sparkle. “Any- 
way,” I tell him, “nobody can say here- 
after that you have never smelt 
powder.” 


The Trolhaetten Hydroelectric Plant 


When our steamerlet. reaches Trol- 
haetten all the passengers get out on 
the towpath. There is a flight of 11 
locks at this point and it takes the boat 
an hour or two to go through them all. 
The total upward jump here is 108 feet, 
and that jump is all made within a mile. 
The Goeta river has made a great cut 
threugh the granite rocks very much 
as the Niagara river has done—eating 
its way deeper as the centuries have 
gone by. 4 

Trolhaetten has been a celebrated 
place from the earliest times. Many 
legends have become attached to it. 
The name itself means “witch’s hat.” 
According to one old tale there was a 
tailor who was in love with a girl 
(strange as that may seem). The girl 
was cold toward him and she kept lay- 
ing out difficult stunts for hiny to do— 
hoping he would fail and give up the 
quest. Finally she said he must show 
his courage by going out to a rocky is- 
land that sticks up in the gorge below 
the falls, and there make a pair of trou- 
sers. The poor tailor did his best, but 
became discouraged and at last plunged 
into the cataract and was lost. 

Another story has it that two trav- 
elers—a German and a Frenchman— 
were once viewing the falls from the 
bank above. The German was so awe- 
stricken that he fainted away—and the 
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Frenchman died from sheer lack 5 
words to express his feelings. 

We have a-grand hike around | 
haetten while we are waiting for ;}, 
boat to pass the locks. Paths along |}; 
grassy shores and beetling cliffs {. 
us to many points of rare interest. | 
old gnarled beeches spread their \ 
arms over us, the invigorating ar, 
of spruce and pine fills the air, anc 
ground is carpeted with heathe: 
wild flowers. 

We are never out of earshot of 
rush of waters, for while most o! 
available power is being converted ; 
electric current and hence the falls 
nowhere near so impressive as { 
once were, there is still a vast vo! 
of plunging water in the river. ( 
great power station at Trolhaetten |, 
longs to the government. At this tiny 
there are 13 big units in operation, | 
taling 170,000 horsepower. 

The generators are direct-conne 
to the turbines, and the turbines » 
each supplied by a conduit 13 feet in 
diameter... The current is used loc! 
and also taken to Goeteborg and «|! 
cities and used for light and power. 

While this Trolhaetten installatio: 
one of the foremost in the world, there 
are plants in the United States w! 
are much larger. The latest generato: 
at Niagara are 70,000 horsepower eac! 
—the biggest in the world, They 
thus five times as big as the units a 
Trolhaetten. The total horsepowe: 
now being developed at Niagara 
about four times as much as at T 


ed 


Just a glimpse of Goeteborg, or Gothenburg, 
Sweden—where the temperance movement 


got its first real start. The “Gothenburg 

system” of handling the drink question |i: 

been adopted quite widely. It aims to take 

the motive of big profit out of the liquor 

business, by making sales only through gov- 

ernment agencies, and to devote profits, ‘! 
any, to public purposes. 


haetten, and while at Trolhaetien 
three-fourths of the whole power | 
utilized, at Niagara only one-fourth 
so far tapped off. 

Americans and Canadians stand to- 
gether in the hope that Niagara—the 
greatest fall in the world—will not be 
utterly destroyed in order to make elec- 
tric “juice.” Where would newly mar- 
ried couples go for their honeymoon |! 
Niagara falls were dried up? 

(Continued next week) 





The common complaint, especially in : 
bating circles, is that the distribution 
wealth is unequal and unfair, and thal 
there is something wrong in the econom 
and social system. But the wealth of t« 
United States is far more widely and ta 
ly distributed than many imagine. 1! 
is demonstrated by the income tax retur>. 


~These returns are a fairly good cross-: 


tion of the whole body of citizens. 
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Who Was the Original Uncle Sam? 


Although none of us has had the pleas- 

re of meeting the gentleman person- 
ally, we all know Uncle Sam. We rec- 
ognize his picture at a single glance. 
His high hat, his chin tuft, his star 
spangled vest and his lank form are 
familiar to everybody. Uncle Sam is 
the symbol of us all; he represents the 
typical citizen of the United States. Just 
how Unele Sam obtained his present 
position is one of the unsolved mys- 


teries of American history. The ques- 
tion, “Who was the original Uncle 
Sam?” has never been satisfactorily an- 


swered. 

Some authorities say that the original 
Uncle Sam was Samuel Wilson who was 
born at West Cambridge, now Arling- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 13, 1768. Samuel had 
a brother, Ebenezer, who was about five 
years older. The father, whose name 
was Edward, moved with his family to 
Troy, N. ¥., about 1789, and soon be- 
came a prominent man in the life of 
the rising town. 


In an article entitled “Uncle Sam” by 
Albert Matthews there is the following 
interesting passage: “Immediately after 
the declaration of the last war with 
England (the War of 1812), Elbert An- 
derson, of New York, then a contractor, 
visited Troy,on the Hudson, where was 
concentrated and where he purchased a 
large quantity of provisions—beef, pork 
etc. The inspectors of these articles at 
that place were Messrs. Ebenezer and 
Samuel Wilson. The latter gentleman 
(invariably known as ‘Uncle Sam’) gen- 
erally superintended in person a large 
number of workmen, who on this occa- 
sion, were employed in overhauling the 
provisions purchased by the contractor 
for the army. The casks were marked 
E. A——U. S. This work fell to the lot 
of a facetious fellow in the employ of 
Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by 
some of his fellow workmen the mean- 
ing of the mark (for the letters U. S., 
ior United States, were then almost en- 
tirely new to them), said he did not 
know, unless it meant Elbert Anderson 
and Unele Sam—alluding exclusively, 
then, to the said ‘Uncle Sam’ Wilson, 
The joke took among the workmen, 
passed currently; and ‘Uncle Sam’ him- 
self being present, was occasionally 
rallied by them on the increasing ex- 
tent of his possessions. 


“Many of the workmen being of a 
character denominated ‘food for pow- 
der,’ were found shortly after follow- 
ing the recruiting drum, and pushing 
toward the frontier lines, for the double 
purpose of meeting the enemy and of 
eating the provisions they had ‘lately 
labored to put'in good order. Their old 
jokes of course accompanied them, and 
before the first canipaign ended, this 
identical one first appeared in print— 
it gained favor rapidly, till it penetrated 
and was recognized in every part of our 
country, and will, no doubt, continue so 
while the United States remains a na- 
tion. It originated precisely as above 
Stated and the writer of this article dis- 
tinctly reeollects remarking, at the time 
When it first appeared in print, to a per- 





son who was equally aware of its origin, 
how odd it would be should this silly 
joke, originated in the midst of beef, 
pork, pickle, mud, salt, and hoop poles, 
eventually becotfie a nation] cognomen.” 


The Troy Daily Times, published in 
Samuel Wilson’s home town, printed the 
following statement under date of July 
1, 1854: “Died—Samuel Wilson, aged 88 
years died this morning at his residence, 
76 Ferry Street. The deceased was one 
of the oldest inhabitants of this city. He 
came to Troy about the year 1793, and 
consequently had resided here 61 years. 
He was about the last of those termed 
‘first settlers... Mr. W. purchased the 
lands east of this city, now owned by 
Messrs. Vail and Warren, and occupied 
by them for farming purposes till about 
1820. He then sold thenf all, except 
four acres, upon which his present resi- 





“Uncle Sam” Wilson’s Home at Troy 


dence stands. He has been one of the 
most active businessmen of the com- 
munity, and we can truly say he was an 
honest and upright man.” 

In J. A. Weise’s history of the city of 
Troy is this passage: “Among the well 
known citizens of Troy in the year 1812, 
was Samuel Wilson. Being one of the 
first settlers, and besides having a kind 
and benevolent disposition, he won the 
esteem and affection of everybody in 
the village, and was more generally 
designated as Uncle Sam than by his 
oroper name, It is related that on one oc- 
casion his youngest son wandered away 
from home and was lost. A gentleman 
found him crying in a strange place, and 
asked him whose boy-he was, and re- 
ceived for an answer, that he was Uncle 
Sam’s boy. By this appellation the fa- 
ther was readily recognized and he was 
returned to his parents. During the 
military operations along the northern 
border in the War of 1812, Samuel and 
Ebenezer Wilson were engaged in an 
extensive slaughtering business, em- 
ploying about 100 men, and were 
slaughtering weekly more than 1000 
head of cattle. During this year, he 
and his brother received a contract 
from Elbert Anderson jr., an army con- 
tractor, to supply the troops stationed 
at Greenbush with beef, ‘packed in full 
bound barrels of white oak.’ Samuel 


Wilson was also appointed at this time 
an inspector of beef for the army, and 
was accustomed in the line of duty to 
mark all the barrels of meat passing his 
inspection with the abbreviated title 
U. S. of the United States. In the army 
at the cantonment at Greenbush, there 


‘ the Government editors .... 
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were a number of soldiers who had en- 
listed in Troy, and to whom ‘Uncle Sam’ 
and his business were well known. The 
beef received from Troy, they always 
alluded to as Uncle Sam’s beef, and the 
other soldiers without any inquiry be- 
gan to recognize the letters U. S. as the 
initial designation of Uncle Sam. A 
contractor from the northern lines 
strengthened this impression thereafter, 
when, purchasing a large quantity of 
beef in Troy, he advertised that he had 
received a supply of Uncle Sam’s beef 
of a superior quality. The name ‘Uncle 
Sam,’ a few only knowing its derivation, 
became in a little while the recognized 
familiar” designation of the United 
Statés, and is now as well known to the 
world as is the appellation John Bull.” 
All this is interesting and tends to 
prove that Samuel Wilson was the 
original Uncle Sam. But Albert Mat- 
thews, in his monograph on the subject 
published in the proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, has dug 
up a quotation which comes mighty 
close to disproving the Samuel Wilson 
theory. This quotation is also from 
a Troy paper, the Troy Post, and ap- 
peared in the issue of Sept. 7, 1813, 
which was early in the War of 1812, It 
reads as follows: “Loss upon loss, and 
no ill luck stiring (sir) but what lights 
upon Uncle Sam’s shoulders, exclaim 
This cant 
name for our government has got almost 
as current as ‘John Bull.” The letters 
U. S. on the government waggons, etc., 
are supposed to have given rise to it.”— 
Remember that statement was written 
by a Troy editor right at the time when 
the incidents previously related in this 
article are supposed to have occured— 
and it was written in the same town! 


It is likely that the editor of the 
Troy Post gave the true origin of“Uncle 
Sam.” The nickname for the govern- 
ment was naturally suggested by the 
letters “U. S.” on the property of the 
federal government. But somebody must 
have used it first. It started somewhere, 
May not this have happened in Troy? 
And may it not have been sugtested as 
a joke by one of “Uncle Sam” Wilson’s 
employees? The interesting story of 
the origin of “Uncle Sam” is as good as 
any other until somebody comes along 
with absolute proof or disproof. 





THE SLOUCH HABIT 


Tramps and loafers and the slovenly 
slouch along the highways and byways of 
life because they lack that self-respect 
which braces a man’s shoulders and in- 
spires others to say of him, “He’s no 
slouch.” It is undoubtedly true that the 
slouch habit is often a mental attitude. It 
is a habit of mind as well as of body, and 
reflects slack thinking and slack muscles 
from self-coddling indulgence and a bent 
and twisted philosophy of life. On the 
other hand, the swagger of the bully, the 
strut of the conceited and vain, indicate 
the need for more backbone and less chest. 
—Goshen Democrat. 





I think we have some 28 or 30 papers 
and magazines coming regularly to our 
105-year-old residence, but none seem to 
“hit the spot” exactly as well as the Path- 
finder. The 4 daily papers are full of “mur- 
der” and “banditry.” I side-step them and 
settle down to the Pathfinder for real com- 
fort—F. W. Bacon, (Ohio). 














"From Other Lands 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Big British Deficit. In presenting a 
budget for $4,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1927-1928 to the house of commons, 
Winston Churchiil, chancellor of the 
exchequer, blamed the prolonged coal 
strike of last year for the $150,000,000 
deficit. To meet the emergency it is 
proposed to immediately raise duties on 
rubber, tobacco etc. 


Street Accidents on Increase. So rapid 
is the growth in numbers of accidents 
and deaths on the streets of London 
that worried authorities have begunea 
search for ways and means of preven- 
tion. Last year was the worst. There 
was an average of 274 accidents and 22 
deaths a week on the streets of the 
metropolis. Safety devices are being 
sought. 


Famous Hotel Burned. The room inh 
which -George III signed the treaty 
acknowledging the independence of the 
United States was destroyed by fire. 
The room was in a wing of the Glou- 
cester hotel at Weymouth where the 
king made his summer home, and where 
he signed the treaty in 1783. 


FRANCE 

U. S. Invitation Rejected. After 
France had rejected an invitation by 
the United States to a naval armaments 
reduction conference she followed with 
refusal to the suggestion that she be 
represented “in some fashion” at the 
conference. The reasons given were 
that France was already engaged in 
discussions of armament limitations 
under the auspices of the league of na- 
tions, and that naval armaments cannot 
be considered apart from land and air 
forces. The govetnment also took the 
ground that disarmament is a world- 
wide matter and should not be con- 
fined to consideration by a few powers. 


Poincate Gets Set-Back. Premier 
Poincare suffered the first defeat for 
many months in his effort to have the 
finance committee of the chamber of 
deputies accept the offer of a Swedish 
syndicate of $80,000,000 for a match 
monopoly in France. After long argu- 
ments the vote was a tie. The sum is 
more than the government ever receiv- 
ed from the match monopoly it has 
long exercised. The foreign corpora- 
.tion promised cheaper and _ better 
matches. The premier announced that 
he had no intention of making the mat- 
. ter a.question of confidence. 


GERMANY 


Women Pay Alimony. “Equal rights” 
for women as far as divorce is concern- 
ed is provided in a proposed law being 
worked out by the reichstag judiciary 
committee. Under its provisions a 

woman could be made to pay alimony 
* and support her divorced husband. The 
law would make divorce easier. 


Fora Peace Ship Featured. Henry 
Ford’s spectacular peace crusade of 
1915, in which the American auto man- 








ufacturer made a vain attempt to “get 
the boys out of the*trenches by Christ- 
mas,” is the subject of a drama pro- 
duced in several German and Polish 
cities. Ford is pictured as the tool of 
fanatics who is forced to return home 
disillusioned. 


Hindenburg Sues. President Hinden- 
burg entered suit at Berlin against the 
Red Flag, communist paper, for libel 
because a recent number cartooned him 
as a bull reviewing some butchers un- 
der the caption, “Hindenburg in civil 
dress reviews the companies of honor 
on remembrance day.” Police confis- 
cated the paper. 


NORWAY 


Cooked Up Trouble. Mrs. Ester Mei- 
dell of the town of Kongsberg wrote a 
cook book in which she said monthly 
meals for a family of four should not 
cost over $25. City housewives chal- 
lenged her figures and Mrs. Meidell 
went to Oslo and gave a public demon- 
stration. Judges decided in her favor. 
Socialists who have used the high-cost- 
of-living argument to demand more pay 
are incensed and some husbands are 


- said to have reduced their wives’ al- 


lowances. Mrs. Meidell advocates less 
meat and more vegetables. 


SWEDEN 


Pact with Austria. A treaty making 
war between Sweden and Austria ille- 
gal under any circumstances has been 
ratified by both powers. It is similar 
in terms to the ones already made by 
Sweden with Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Germany. 


DENMARK 


Ad-Stamp Order Appealed. -A deci- 
sion by the superior court that the 
government has no right to cancel 
stamps by stamping them with its own 
advertising matter has been appealed 
to the supreme court. The case was 
brought by an importer who objected 
to the wards “Buy Danish Goods” used 
for cancellation. Me 


Throngs Flock for Miracles. Reports 
of miraculous cures effected at spirit- 
ualist meetings at Edense caused pil- 
grims to flock to the ancient town from 











—Cartoon in Amsterdam (Holland) Notenkraker. 


A Dutch impression of Mussolini’s relation 
ship with the king of Italy. 
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all parts of the country. The ¢\:;0, 
were attributed to Brother Johan. 
who died there about 200 years ago. 4 
blind girl was said to have been 
stored to sight, while a number of «) 
ples left their crutches. The old tow) 
is the birthplace of Hans Christiay 4). 
dersen, author of fairy tales. 
> ——— 


ITALY > 


Treaty Ignores League. A trea 
friendship, arbitration and concili: 
was concluded at Rome, but ther: 
no provision for registering it wit!) | 
league of nations—such as is usua! 
league members, and such as Ita! 
previously made, The omission c: 
much comment. The treaty pro 
that the president of Switzerland 
appoint the board of conciliation. \\ 
the newspapers published the tes 
the treaty, with great praise for \\\ 
lini and his method, all refrained | 
publishing the appendix, which 
cerns the method of conciliation. 


it- 


D- 


Compulsory Flag Salute. Liftin: 
hats as a token of respect when th: 
cist flageis carried by is made . 
pulsory in an order issued by Secreta- 
ry-Gen. Turati of the fascist party, 
The order is applicable to foreigners 
as well as natives. 


SWITZERLAND 


Naval Cut Opposed. The spectacle of 
the United States, promoter of disaria- 
ment moves, opposing a limitation of 
navies was presented at the league of 
nations preparatory commission on (is- 
armament at Geneva. The American 
delegate sided with Great Britain in <is- 
approving a tonnage limitations plan 
suggested by France. The United 
States urges restrictions on number, 
size of ships and caliber of guns as wel! 
as tonnage. While the Geneva debate 
was going on 11 conservatives in the 
French chamber of deputies suggested 
abolition of all battleships, battle crui- 
sers and submarines by international 
agreement, Strong opposition was re¢- 
istered. 


ALBANIA 


Zogu’s Family Flees. Continuance of 
the grave situation with regard to Al- 
banian affairs caused President Zogu to 
send his mother, four sisters and broth- 
er-in-law to Vienna for safety. Z0gu 
anticipates a Jugoslay invasion. He has 
long been in fear of local revolts «nd 
is seldom out of sight of his delapidatc’ 
“palace.” -Zogu is something of the 
comic opera type of adventurer d, 
despite the poverty of his timy coun!ry. 
likes to sport gaudy uniforms «ni 
maintain a sham court. 


. SPAIN 

Vain Hunt. During holy week |! 
customary for King Alfonso to par( 
a murderer awaifing execution. !!)! 
year there was no one in the pri: 
awaiting execution. Primo de Rive 
friends claim that this is due to 4 
dictator’s crusade on crime. 


Would Stop Soldiers’ Swearing. 
concentrated effort is being made by '"° 
Spanish Association Against Blasph: 
to eliminate swearing among soldic!>- 
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A series of lectures to troopers was 
planned, in which opposition would 
be voiced to profanity and vulgarity of 
speech. # 


Women Outnumber Men. A new cen- 
sus of Madrid, Spanish capital, shows 
women to be in the majority in that 
city. The total population is 783,000, of 
whom 421,000 are women.: With ‘the 
suburbs the city is said tohave 1,000,000, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Glass-Cutters Fight Machinery. Sever- 
ql riots that resulted in the declaring of 
martial law occurred in and around Ga- 
blonz where the glass-cutters opposed 
the introduction of modern machinery 
to replace the cutting by hand. A num- 
ber of factories were demolished to- 
gether with large stocks of glass and 
machinery. 


TURKEY 


Would Rename Constantinople. There 
is agitation to change the name of Con- 
stantinople to honor Kemal Pasha, 
president-hero of the republic. Con- 
stantinople was named by. and for Con- 
stantine the Great, Byzantine emperor, 
but the Turks have preferred to call 
the whole city Stamboul. 


Greek Names Barred. Names of Greek 
heroes are banned from Turkish 
schools under a government decree. 
Also no textbook is tolerated which 
speaks unfavorably of Turkish history 
or contains foreign religious propaganda. 





‘RUSSIA 


Lumber Officials Must Die. Convicted 
of bribery, three Russian representa- 
tives of a German lumber firm of which 
former Chancellor Wirth of Germany 
is head, were sentenced to death and 
all their property confiscated. Thir- 
teen others were sent to prison. 


Eggs Legal Tender. Scarcity of cash 
in out-of-the-way communities has re- 
sulted in eggs being used as currency, 
At Samara, for instance, four eggs buy a 
pound of sugar, three a loaf of bread, 12 
a pound of beef and 300 a pair of shoes. 


CHINA 


Set-Baeck for Cantonese. The hereto- 
fore victorious Cantonese met unex- 
pected opposition in their northward 
drive toward Peking. Northern forces 
driven from Shanghai rallied under 
Gen. Sun. Chuan-fang and blocked the 
advance on Chinkiang, northwest of 
Shanghai, and also checked the invad- 
ers at other points. Troops of Gen. 
Chang Tso-lin, northern war lord, raid- 
ed the soviet embassy at Peking in the 
hope of getting evidence which might 
definitely connect the Russian govern- 
ment with the Canton regime. This 
was a violation of international law and 
Russia recalled her Peking representa- 
tive by way of protest. Despite pro- 
tests of foreign diplomats, the northern 
Chinese government continued to raid 
soviet legations and trade missions. 
China’s troubles have caused the great- 
est allied naval concentration ever seen 
in the Orient for the protection of for- 
eign lives and property. There are 
about 200 allied war vessels in Chinese 
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waters: England 85, Japan_55, United 
States 35, France 12, Italy five, and one 
each from Spain, Portugal and Holland. 
The British destroyer Veteran in the 
Yangtze river was fired on with field 
guns and returned the fire. Attacks on 
the Japanese concession at Hankow re- 
sulted in an exodus of 1300 Japanese 
under the protection of more than a. 
score of allied warships. The United 
States declined the British request to 
join in threatening the Canton govern- 


ANCHURIA 


MONGOLIA 








A map showing the Cantonese sweep over 


China. The shaded part has already been 


conquered, and they are now pushing on-- 


ward toward Peking, the ancient capital. 


ment with armed force because of the 
treatment of foreigners by the victors 
at Nanking. American representatives 
in China urged such co-operation but 
Secretary of State Kellogg advised to 
the contrary. The allies, however, de- 
mand reparations, apologies and punish- 
ment for foreign lives and property lost. 


JAPAN 


May Tax Pet, Birds. Natives don’t 
mind paying taxes on dogs, autos (what 
few they have), tobacco, salt, liquor and 
other things, but they do object to the 
government’s proposal to tax pet birds. 
Almost every family has a feathered 
pet. Some canaries are valued as much 
as $2500 a pair. 


INDIA 
Urge Navy. Despite opposition of 
labor members in British parliament, 
the Delhi government is going ahead 
with plans for reviving the Indian navy. 
Ships would fly the white ensigns and 
would be an auxiliary to the royal 
navy. Natives would be eligible for 
commissions. Fifty small vessels form 

the nucleus of the fleet. 


PHILIPPINES 


Court Sustains Gen. Wood. The in- 
sular supreme court sustained the ac- 
tion of Gov.-Gen. Wood in abolishing 
the board of control which managed 
the government owned corporations, 
thus taking upon himself the control of 
$50,000,000 worth of government prop- 
erty. The board consisted of the gov- 





ernor himself and two members of the 


13 


legislative branch, but those two work- 
ing together had practically taken com- 
plete control until the governor-general 
abolished them. Indications were that 


' the case would be appealed to the U. S. 


supreme court, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Radio Permitted. Radio receiving sets 
are at last permitted on these islands. 
Upon payment to the postoffice depart- 
ment of a moderate license fee resi- 
dents can have sets pursuant to the 
approval of neighbors and local officials. 


CHILE 


President on Leave. The feud be- 
tween President Figueroa-Larrain and 
Premier Ibanez took an odd turn when 
the former applied for two-months’ 
leave from office. It was accepted by 
the council of ministers and Premier 
Ibanez was named acting president. 
Friction originated in refusal of the 
president’s brother to resign his bench 
on the supreme court at the request of 
the premier. > 


DUTCH GUIANA 


Hear War is Over. Bush negroes in 
the upper wilds of the Surinam river 
only recently heard that the armistice 
had been signed. They were so delight- 
ed that they sent a message to their gov- 
ernment. Translated, it read in part: 
“We have seen the great evils which 
this war has brought, even unto us. 
Slay one another no more; dwell in 
peace with one another; so speak hu- 
mility and love. I greet you with a 
strong greeting in the name of the cap- 
tains and of all my people.” 


NICARAGUA 


Sacasa Forces Losing. Diaz troops 
defeated Sacasa forces in battles at 
Tierra Azul and Muy Muy and drove 
the liberals into the foothills. Casual- 
ties on both sides in these engagements 
are estimated at 400 killed and 300 
wounded. Eight hundred liberals (Sa- 
casa men) under Gen. Moncada consti- 
tute the chief force still opposing the 
conservatives. 





HONDURAS 


Assail U. S. A bill introduced in con- 
gress assails the United States for in- 
terference in Nicaragua and_ asks 
President Coolidge to withdraw the 
American troops there. 


* MEXICO 

Murderers Executed. Seven members 
of the bandit band which murdered Ed- 
gar Wilkins, American engineer, when 
$20,000 ransom was not forthcoming, 
were captured by federal forces and 
executed at Guadalajara. The govern- 
ment thinks Wilkins’s murder was an- 
other attempt of the anti-Calles fac- 
tion to embroil the United States. The 
war department claims to have defeated 
or put all rebel bands to route. 


CANADA 


Liquor Sales. The provincial liquor 
control board ordered one of the four 
government liquor stores at Vancouver 
to remain open from four p. m. until * 
midnight on week days in an effort to 
run‘local bootleggers out of business. 
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Leaves on Oak Trees 


“Why,” asks Raymond Bias, of Mead- 
owbrook, W. Va., “do the leaves of an 
oak remain on the tree all winter?” On 
this subject the U. S. forest service has 

-prepared for the Pathfinder the follow- 
ing statement: “The oak trees especially 
and a few others are peculiar in retain- 
ing their leaves during the winter sea- 

‘son after the frost has killed them. 
The only explanation we know of for 
this late retention of dead leaves is that 
when the frost arrives and kills the 
leaves they were still in a vegetative 
condition. In other words, growth has 
not entirely ceased. The sudden drop 
in temperature which prevented the 
continuance of this growth found the 
attachment of the fibro-vascular bun- 
dies or woody fibers connecting the 
leaves with the twigs in an immature 
condition. Under such circumstances 
the natural partition which usually re- 
sults in the falling of leaves has not 
taken place. Therefore the leaves re- 
main attached until late in the spring 
when they are usually all shed, largely 
through the action of the wind.” 


Urges Scientific Research 


In, an address before a meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemists at New 
Haven Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
declared that American science should 
give more attention to fundamental re- 
search in the future than it has done in 
the past. “While no country in the 
world has made more progress ‘in ap- 
plied science, our record in pure sci- 
ence is not so flattering,” he, said. 
“We have vastly more students in col- 
leges and universities in proportion to 
population than has any other country 
in the world, but since the Nobel prizes 
inphysics,chemistry and medicine were 
inaugurated in 1900 the United States 
has fallen behind the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, England and France in 
awards on the basis of population.” 


‘ Origin of Pearls 


The U. S. bureau of fisheries supplies 
us with the following statement on the 
origin and formation of pearls: 

Fillippi’s theory as to the origin of 
pearls—that is, that they ‘are formed 
about the cyst of a distomid or parasitic 
worm—is to some extent correct; that 
is, some species of mussels pearls are 
frequently secreted about the cyst of a 
parasite, as has been shown by the re- 
searches of Jameson, and by some mate- 
rial collected in this country. Other 
pearls are formed about the eggs of 
parasitic water-mites, minute spider- 
like creatures that make their homes 
in the gill cavity of mussels. Of the 
greater number of pearls, however, the 
original cause is doubtful, and there is 
at present a disposition on the part of 
students who have given special atten- 
tion to the subject to doubt the uni- 

' versal or even general parasitic origin 
of pearls. Whether or not a parasitic 
worm becomes the nucleus of a pearl 


depends entirely upon whether or 
not it becomes surrounded by an epi- 
thelial sac. This sometimes happens 
and frequently does not. All authorities 
are agreed that pearls are formed with- 
in sacs of epithelial tissue similar to 
that which secretes shell-layers, and in 
the case of the rough pearls or baroques 
formed near the hinge of the mussel, 
the displacement of tissue which causes 
the pearl formation seems to be always 
or nearly always connected with the 
presence of a distomid parasite. In 
the round pearls such a relation is not 
usually so evident. 


Petrified Fence Posts 


A reader says in North Dakota he 
saw 4 large number of fence posts 
which have petrified into solid stone. 
Since it is usually supposed that the 
process of petrification requires a long 
period, even thousands of years, he 
wishes an explanation of this phenome- 
non. While the Pathfinder has no in- 
formation on this*subject it is glad to 
publish the following statement pre- 
pared by George Otis Smith, director 
of the U. S. geological survey: “The 
geological survey,” he says, “has no 
information about the reported petri- 
fication of fence posts in Dakota. Such 
an occurrence would be so anomalous 
that other explanations of the observed 
phenomena should be sought. Ordi- 
nary petrification of wood through the 
replacement of the woody tissues by 
silica occurs, so far as I am aware, 
only after long burial under favorable 
conditions, and not while the wood is 
exposed to air. In parts of the plains 
states slabs of limestone are sometimes 
used for fence posts; indeed in Kansas 
there is a layer of limestone that lends 
itself so readily to this that it is known 
locally as the ‘fence post limestone’ 
and miles of fence have been built by 
its use. It is conceivable too that fossil 
wood may occur in some areas in suit- 
able form for such use. All such possi- 
ble explanations of the conditions you 








Capt. Barnett Harris is ready to start for the 
wilds of Borneo, Sumatra, India and per- 
haps Africa in quest of wild animals for the 
Chicago Zoological Society and the Field 


Museum. He is here shown holding his 
“mercy bullet,’ an invention of his own. 


When this bullet, which is like a hypodermic” 


needle, strikes an animal it makes it uncon- 
scious instead of killing it, thus enabling the 
hunters to capture the animals alive. 
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“report need to be eliminated. hefore 


is concluded that standing fence pox), 
have silicified in place.” 


Bird’s-eye Maple Wood 

The occurrence of maple and ot}). 
trees with wood bearing bird’s., 
markings is believed to be largely, if 
wholly, accidental, and the exact ori 
of this peculiar type of wood is 
known positively, says the U. S 
est service. There are various theo; j- 
regarding its production, one of wh 
is that it is due to the work of w. 
peckers, and another that the prese), 
of fungus in the wood produces |))js 
marking. As a rule, trees showing 
bird’s-eye markings bear them throug! 
out, even in the smaller branches 
which indicates that the exciting c:\); 
would seem to be a fungus, since | 
quite impossible for woodpecker, 
work on the smallest twig. 


The theories that bird’s-eye wood js 
produced by woodpeckers or fungi «vv. 
of course, against the popular belic/ 
that trees with this form of wood ca» 
be propagated from seed. Experiments 
however, in growing bird’s-eye maj)le 
and other curly forms of wood from 
seed of such trees have shown conclu- 
sively that this cannot be done with 
certainty. Bird’s-eye forms of. maples 
are likely to result from any seed of 
the straight-grained trees. So fa: 
the forest service knows there have 
been no attempts, except by grafting 
and then only to a limited extent, of 
producing commercial supplies of 
bird’s-eye maple. 

Bird’s-eye and wavy or curly mark 
ings are not confined to the maples. The 
ashes, birches, walnuts, cherry, some 
of the pines, redwoods, and a number 
of other forest trees not infrequent!) 
have wood with these peculiar mark- 
ings, and what is said of the occurrence 
and propagation of trees with bird’s-cve 
forms of wood applies also to thos: 
with curly or wavy woods. 


The Madstone Superstition 


The term “madstone,” says the na- 
tional museum, is applied to a varict) 
of natural objects superstitiously be- 
lieved to have the power of drawing 
out poison from a wound made by @ 
venomous animal. One of the oldest 
forms of the madstone is the “bezoar 
stone,” which is a _ biliary calculus 
from the gall-bladder of an animul. 
Some forms of madstones are compose! 
of halloysite, which absorbs moisture 
with avidity and adheres to a moist su'- 
face until nearly saturated. Some yeu's 
ago what was claimed to be a madston 
of known efficacy was offered for sal 
to the national museum for $1000, but '! 
proved to be merely a polished see 0! 
the Kentucky coffee tree. A pebble 0! 
carbonate of lime, said to have been 
found \in the stomach of a deer, wis 
presented to the museum as a veritable 
madstone, and on another occasion two 
hair balls from the stomach of a buffalo 
were sent to the same institution ©» 
madstones with the statement that on« 
of them had been “successfully used !2 
two cases of dog-bite.” The museu! 
says it can supply no information as ! 
the yalue of objects of this characte’. 
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In the opinion of Dr. C. E. de M. Sa- 
jous, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the tragedy which afflicts hundreds of 
thousands of American homes—the 
pirth of feeble-minded children—now 
can be prevented in a large proportion 
of eases. Lack of proper functioning 
of some of the ductless glands of the 
mother, says this authority, is respon- 
sible for a large share of feeble-minded- 
ness in the offspring. Invaluable new 
knowledge regarding these glands has 
been won by.medical science of late, he 
points out, and ways have been found 
by which children can be born with 
normal minds and bodies, instead of 
being doomed from birth to lives of 
feeble-mindedness, and. perhaps of crim- 
inality. Administration to mothers, 
during the months before their children 
areborn,ofvarious ductless gland prod- 
ucts often will make up, he claims, for 
theinadequacy of the functioning of the 
mother’s ductless glands. 


A five-day-old baby girl in Chicago re- 
cently successfully underwent an opera- 
tion involving incision in the abdominal 
wall, opening of the esophagus and con- 
necting it to the stomach with a rubber 
tube. The child had been kept alive 
since birth by artificial feeding because 
its esophagus was blocked through un- 
development. A second operation was 
performed later to lift the stomach and 
sew it to the shortened esophagus. The 
baby is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay Kraut, 


{t is now known and proved that 
babies need sunshine directly on them, 
not through nursery windows, as was 
formerly thought sufficient. A sunny 
room has a beneficial psychological ef- 
fect, but the human body needs the di- 
rect rays of the sun also, for complete 
health and vigor. Babies, invalids and 
old people therefore need daily airings 
in the sunshine as well as fresh air and 
nourishing foods. In winter, when 
such daily sun baths are frequently im- 
possible, the lack of outer sunshine 
should be compensated for by orange 
juice and cod liver oil, which contain 
the necessary vitamins. 


Among the most ridiculous of argu- 
ments urged by the antivaccinationists 
against smallpox vaccination, says Hy- 
geia, is the claim that in some man- 
ier syphilis is caused by such inocula- 
lions. The story, this authority con- 
linues, “obviously arose from the fact 
(hat in the time of Edward Jenner and 
previous to his great discovery the only 
protection against catching smallpox 
Was by inoculating the person inten- 
lionally with the disease from some 
other person. - At that time there was 
little protection against either syphilis 
or smallpox and occasionally the for- 
ier disease may have been transferred 
With the latter. The three surgeon gen- 
erals of the-U. S. army, the U. S. navy 
tnd the U. S. public health service, Drs. 
M. W. Ireland, E. P. Stitt and H. S. Cum- 
ming, have just issued a signed state- 
Ment with the hope of stopping once 
and for all this peculiar notion. In the 
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‘fined to human beings alone. 





first place, syphilis is a disease con- 
As soon 
as the use of vaccine material prepared 
from the calf, instead of from the hu- 
man being, became universal the pos- 
sibility of transferring syphilis by vac- 
cination was eliminated.” Jenner, an 
English physician, introduced vaccina- 
tion against smallpox about 1797. 


The little, humble minnow that dwells 
in nearly every ditch and pond is ex- 
pected to rid the southern states of 
malaria and fevers. This fish is claim- 
ed to be one of the greatest natural 
enemies of the yellow fever and dengue 
fever mosquito. Health officers urge all 
residents of malarial districts to supply 
their cisterns and other water sources 
with minnows. 


From time to time the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture has issued warn- 
ings concerning the danger of eating 
raw pork in any form. Recently oflfi- 
cials of the, department reiterated the 
danger of the painful and frequently 
fatal disease, trichinosis, that is invited 
by this practice. Trichinosis, the de- 
partment points out, is caused by a para- 
site of microscopic size that sometimes 
occurs in the flesh of swine. This para- 
site is not very harmful to hogs, and 
even when present in large numbers 
may have no visible effect on the health 
or thriftiness of the animals. Reports 
to the department indicate that trichi- 
nosis is usually due to eating uncooked 
or improperly cook sausage, and this 
sausage is usually homemade, especially 
in rural districts, or made on a small 
scale in meat shops. One farm woman 
was made dangerously ill in a recent 
outbreak, the department says, by in- 
fection from the mere tasting of sausage 
during its preparation, a not uncom- 
mon occurrence. Trichinosis some- 
what resembles typhoid fever, and for 
this reason is often confused with that 
disease. Federal officials say the de- 
liberate consumption of raw pork or 
pork products may be equivalent to 
suicide. 
pork, To be on the same side, always 
cook it well. 


A gift of $1,000,000 to establish a 
radiological institute for the study of 
cancer at Washington university school 
of medicine, St. Louis, Mo., was made 
by the General Education Board, the 
Rockefeller organization for the ad- 
vancement of education, and Edward 
Mallinckrodt, a St. Louis chemical man- 
ufacturer and members of his family. 
About $250,000 of the gift will be spent 
for a four-story building to house the 
institute, while the remainder will be 
used as an endowment for research. 


According to Dr. Hans Sachs, of Ber- 
lin, one of Germany’s most eminent den- 
tists, the jolts of life and worries loos- 
en teeth and are the real cause of pyor- 
rhea. Keep your soul in snug comfort 
and harmony, he says, and your teeth 
will be free of the modern plague of 
pyprrhea. Dr. Sachs has devoted the 
last 10 years to the study of the influ- 
ence of psychological factors on teeth. 
He believes that pyorrhea develops 
most easily in teeth affected by tartar. 


It is unsafe to eat uncooked, 
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“I have established through a series of 
tests that under strain of emotion and 
worries tartar settles on teeth much 
more rapidly than under normal con- 
dition,” he claims. “Another cause for 
pyorrhea is gnashing of teeth, especial- 
ly when asleep. Psychoanalysts know 
that gnashing of the teeth is only a re- 
action of the subconscious mind trying 
to free itself of burdensome impres- 
sions of daily life. Consequently, here, 
too, is a psychic cause leading to pyor- 
rhea. Most pyorrhea patients belong 
to the depressive type discovered by 
Freud. Take the depression away and 
the pyorrhea will improve. It may 
sound foolish to laymen, but there is 
no doubt that a broken heart may cause 
pyorrhea and the subsequent loss of 
teeth.” 





FLIGHT AIDS DEAF GIRL 


At New York recently an airplane was 
usedinan experiment to determine whether 
high altitudes would restore hearing to a 
deaf person. The flight was under the 
direction of Dr. P. V. Winslow, ear spe- 
cialist. The pilot took the patient up to 
15,000 feet, and then came slowly down to 
7000 feet. He climbed back to 10,000 feet 
where he remained in flight for about an 
hour and a half. Then he dived from a 
height of 5000 feet to the earth. Tests 
showed that the patient’s hearing had been 
restored at least 30 per cent. But the pilot, 
whose hearing was perfect when he went 
up, said he couldn’t hear at all after he 
came down. However, it was only tem- 
porary deafness. 





THE NOISE THAT COUNTS 


I hate to be a kicker, I always long for 
peace, 
But the wheel that does the squeaking is 
the one that gets the grease. 
—Sanford Herald. 


You tell ’em, kid—you’re peaceful and not 
too hard to please, 
But the dog that’s always scratching is the 
one that has the fleas. 
' —Miami Tribune. 


“I hate to be a kicker” means nothing in a 
show; 

Thekickerin the chorus is the one that gets 
the dough.—Youngstown Telegram. — 


The art of soft-soap-spreading is a thing 
that palls and stales, 
But the guy who wields the hammer is the 
one who drives the nails, 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The sound of plaintive weeping is enough 
to scare the cat, 

But the wife who cries the loudest is the 
one who gets the hat. 





A “HUMAN PINCUSHION” 


Warren Smith, 17, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says he is a “human pincushion.” Some 
time ago he discovered that he could stick 
pins and needles through his cheeks, arms,,. 
legs and other parts of his body without 
harm and with little or no bleeding. After 
this discovery he practiced with sharp 
pointed objects and blood control until 
now he is said to be able to stick a darning 
needle through his cheeks, or a pin through 
the fleshy part of his arm without losing 
a drop of blood. He claims he can stop 
his pulse, or draw blood from any member 
of his body at will. Doctors are of the 
opinion that young Smith is one of those 
rare individuals who are able to control 
involuntary functions, and that through 
this abnormal faculty he is actually able 
to stop the flow of blood. 
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The noise of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 is beginning to Lowden. 


q 
Florida is learning that farming pays 
better than subdividing. 


g ; 
-China is advocating the open door 
policy—with one way traffic, all mov- 
ing out. 


A pessimist is one who believes that 
with every new generation there is new 
degeneration, 


The forward-looking politician is usu- 
ally the most successful—in getting re- 
elected. 

¢ 


Just because Chicago radio fans voted 
to continue keeping local broadcasters 
off the air Monday evenings does not 
insure them a silent night. It only makes 
the static from gangster’s guns more 
pronounced. 

gq 


WILL PROSPERITY LAST 


The world now .is largely ruled by 
statistics—and statistics show that the 
United States is. still riding a big, high 
wave of prosperity. This wave was 
partly a result of the World war. All 
of us expected that it would subside 
long before now. But it has continued, 
and the question is being asked every 
day: “When is it going to stop?” 

In order to understand the situation 
we must review a little the elements 
which have entered into it. But we must 
remember that all conditions were fun- 
damentally changed by the World war 
and that in times like these “all signs 
fail.” The keenest and wisest experts 
are not able to dope out the future to 
any great extent. 

For generations in this country our 
people fought, tooth and nail, against 
all forms of centralization and combi- 
nation. The states fought the Union 
and the individuals fought the states, to 
preserve local and personal rights and 
keep alive the spirit of independence. 
The mergers of the railroads, steamer, 
express and telegraph lines, oil com- 
panies and public utility enterprises 
were bitterly opposed. Big banks and 
big corporations of every kind were re- 
garded as criminal. 

All sorts of laws were passed to stop 
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such mergers—but they were mostly 
swept away by the irresistible centrif- 
ugal force of modern business methods. 
And so there has been long continued 
and constantly increasing centraliza- 
tion of all activities. Nothing that is 
not organized, and highly organized, 
can now stay in the race. 

General industry and trade are now 
highly organized, and that is why they 
can flourish. The farming industry is 
the one big basic activity that is not 
organized, and that is why it does not 
flourish. That is the situation in a 
nutshell. 

The farmer, jealous of his independ- 
ence, is still trying to carry on the old 
fight against centralization. He is not 
yet willing to sign away his own indi- 
vidual rights and take pot-luck with 
30,000,000 other farmers—many of 
whom he knows are far less thrifty 
than himself.e 

All the experts declare thatthe Unit- 
ed States is enjoying remarkable pros- 
perity—but this means the United States 
as a whole. An exception has to be 
made in every case as to the farming 
industry. The farming industry was 
inflated during the war, the same as all 
other industries. After the war the 
farming industry was deflated—but the 
rest of the country refused to be de- 
flated. 

This accounts for the impassable 
chasm that exists between the two. At- 
tempts are being made to bridge this 
chasm with makeshift measures. But 
no practical plan has so far been 
brought forward and no leader capable 
of doing the job has appeared. 

The simple truth is that the organized 
world would much rather not have the 
farmers organized. If the farming in- 
dustry was organized to the same ex- 
tent that all other activities are, this 
would: mean that the farmers would 
have to be paid at the same rate for 
their labor that city people get. The 
great city industries would then have 
to pay still higher wages; to make up 
for the increased cost of living, and 
there would be a “vicious circle” of 
ever increasing boost. 

Prices in general have been “stabiliz- 
ed” and that is what the great indus- 
trial world wants. Workers of every 
sort are paid more than ever before— 
but the increased cost is passed on to 
the consumers. The consumers seem 
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—Cartoon in San Francisco Chronicle. 
One Medicine that is Easy to Take 


- do this, because they are still laborins 
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to have lost all sense of values. {jy 
will stand for anything that the org,. 
nized powers decree. And as the hig 
city newspapers and magazines 4|) 
“root” on that side, it is a simple m,:; 
to put the thing over. 

The federal reserve system has bevy 
a great force in this process of “s}». 
bilization.” In the old days if anything 
unusual happened there would be })ank 
failures. Business men would then «| 
scared, and this scare would be ex). 
municated to the public. A “panic” 
would ensue, and the whole busin:s;s 
structure was liable to tumble dow») 
like a house of cards. 

Now that sort of thing simply «ap- 
not happen. The business wor! js 
so well organized in this country (hat 
any trouble is nipped in the bud, jus) 
as local fires are quickly put out by th: 
fire department, instead of letting {hem 
become general conflagrations. 


Money is “easy,” and that is one more 
reason why the war-time prosperity 
continues in this country. Almost «|! 
business is done on credit—and there 
is ample money to be had for any kind 
of honest undertaking. This encour- 
ages new enterprises—but such a stric! 
tab is kept on loans that dangerous 
speculation is kept in check. In the 
old days the collapse of the Florida 
boom would have caused a country- 
wide panic—but in these days it made 
only a ripple on the surface. Florida 
is a sound proposition and in due time, 
with sensible methods, she will come 
out all right. 

The building boom, which was caused 
by the housing shortage during the war, 
has accounted for a large part of the 
prosperity. That boom has now stop- 
ped and a shrinkage of prices of homes 
and of rents is taking place. Consider- 
able building is still being done, in spite 
of the large number of empty houses 
and apartments—but the crest of that 
wave is past. 

The automobile is one more factor. 
But whether the auto is a cause of 
prosperity, or only one of the results 
of it, is still open to argument. | he 
auto makers have kept busy until they 
have sold an auto for every family 1" 
the country. They think they can double 
this number and make it two to every 
family. Whether they can accomplish 
this remains to be seen. A decided sc'- 
back in the wave of auto buying is «)- 
parent and the auto people are having 
to make all kinds of inducements | 
purchasers. Tires were never so !0W 
before, and that tells the story. Ford— 
the long-time magnate of the flivver 
world—is stumped and doesn’t know 
what to do. 

It is a question how long prosper!!y 
can be kept up by all these artificia! 
“boost” methods. Economic laws ¢a- 
not be altogether done away with )y 
such means—but their bad effects may 
be reduced to a minimum. The grea! 
industrial producers know enough (0 
quit producing when the market }5 
glutted with their product, or they e- 
velop new markets or new products. 


The farmers as a class are unable '° 
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overproduce a certain product and 
market it at a loss year after year—and 
then expect that the great organized 
world will consent to some plan that 


‘ ill allow them a profit on such un- 


pusinesslike farming. 

it is true that a “large number of 
modern farmers are copying the manu- 
facturers and adopting regular business 
methods. Such farmers are prospering 
__not piling up great fortunes, but doing 
very well. But what is to happen to 
ihe great masses of small farmers, who 
are not equipped to play in this big- 
league gatne? That is a most serious 
question—and the Pathfinder asks you 
and every citizen who wants to see our 
rural life preserved to think about it. 

gq - 

Those who are worrying about the 
youths of today may console themselves 
with the reflection that it is these same 
youths who in their turn will be wor- 
rying over the youths of tomorrow. 

su 

According to the statistics there were 
over 31,000,000 books of fiction issued 
in this country last year, against only 
460,000 books on agriculture. This is 
a sad commentary—and even at that 
probably most of the 460,000 books on 
agriculture might better have been 


q 
THE BAUMES LAW 


Chalk up a home run for New York 
state. In this era of increasing crime 
and disrespect of law, which has set 
the whole country by the ears, New 
York did not limit herself to talking 
about it. She did something. 

Under the new Baumes law a man 
convicted for felony the fourth time 
automatically gets a life sentence. He 
is removed thenceforth from the streets, 
from the police stations and frém the 
courts. It is a plan to eliminate, as far 
as possible, the hardened and profes- 
sional criminal. 

There was complaint at first that the 
measure was too drastic, too inflexible. 
But the court of appeals upheld it, and 
the results of its operation for the first 
half year have amply justified it. The 
state crime commission (created only 
last year) headed by Senator Baumes 
has just called attention to a marked 
decrease of crime, especially in New 
York city, since the operation of the 
law. The Jewelers alliance reported 
that jewelry robberies were 50 per cent 
less in 1926 than in 1925. It was further 
reported that underworld characters 
had migrated to other states where they 
felt safer in carrying on their nefarious 
activities, 

While this measure seems a little 
harsh it was apparently just what was 
needed. If a man has been convicted 
and sentenced for felony three times 
and then commits another it is reason- 
ably clear that he is a habitual criminal. 
Such men, for the good of the public, 
of which they are a part, should be be- 
hind bars. 

Sympathy is wasted on the profes- 
sional criminal. He has been given 
“the breaks” all along, as they say.in 
baseball. There are a thousand ways 
to delay or defeat justice, even when 


- classed as fiction. 
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guilt is apparent, and the professional 
criminal with his lawyer knows the 
game. The courts have been slow and 
too lenient. Judges and lawyers them- 
selves have admitted it. Many a guilty 
man gets out on pure technicalities, in 
which there is no question of justice, 
guilt or innocence. Then the pardon 
and parole boards stand ready, often, 
to start work for the criminal’s libera- 
tion as soon as he lands in prison—if 
he lands there. 

The courts’ technicalities and delays, 
and frequently unaccountable leniences, 
regularly throw the criminal back on 
society—and on the police. The latter 
are thus discouraged. What’s the use, 
they often say, to catch them and have 
them turned loose? Their interest in 
catching subsides and their efficiency 
decreases. They are even tempted to 
come to an understanding with their 
most regular customers. 

The police in every city keep a list 
of men with a long police record. There 
are men whom they are constantly 
watching. Those are the regular crimi- 
nals who have “been up” two or three 




















' —Cartoon in Washington News. 


Why practice in a shooting gallery when 
the woods are full of big game? 








times and have shown no disppsition 
to reform. The police know it is usual- 
ly only a question of time when they 
will be in another deal, to escape or 
get caught as their luck determines. 
The leading gangsters in Chicago whose 
machine guns so often spread terror 
and death on the crowded thorough- 
fares are men for the most part, whose 
records are well known to the police. 

If such men were imprisoned perma- 
nently there would be an ebbing of this 
crime wave that has become the shame 
and blot of our country. 

The Baumes law has already been 
paid the tribute of imitation. Other 
states have followed the hopeful lead. 
Kansas has just got a law making it 
mandatory for judges to impose a life 
sentence on a person convicted a third 
time of felony. New Jersey now has a 
law permitting the imposition of life 
sentences after the fourth conviction 
for crimes involving the carrying of 
weapons, and another on fourth con- 
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viction for any crime. Congress was 
petitioned for such a law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Since many of the 
professional gunmen, hijackers and 
their like will be drifting out of the 
states that have*such laws it behooves 
the other states to join in the forward 
march, 
q 


COOKING COMPETITION 


An English lady, Mrs. Lewis, who is 
not only a kitchen artist but owner of 
a big London hotel, made a visit to the 
United States and on her return pro- 
claimed that the cooking done by our 
negro cooks was just about the best 
in the world. She added that she did 
not care for French cooking, that the 
chefs spent hours on their work and 
made it too exacting. 

That—both opinions—aroused Mme. 
Genot, a noted cook in Paris. She said 
that the French had spent 20 centuries 
perfecting the culinary art, and that 
they yielded to nobody in the art. She 
challenged Mrs. Lewis to a test on 
either side of the channel, both to pre- 
pare lunches from the same material in 
the same time, which would be eaten 
and pronounced upon by competent 
judges. 

The Parisian “cordon bleu” extend- 
ed her challenge, too, to any colored 
cook in the United States. She is will- 
ing to try conclusions with any cook 
outside of France. “Why,” she wither- 
ingly asked Mrs. Lewis, “did King Ed- 
ward VII, the bon vivant, frequent my 
humble restaurant?” She also wanted 
to know why a number of other English 
notables, including the Prince of Wales, 
came to Paris so often to get a good 
meal. She confided to the world that 
she had been sought by the Rockefel- 
lers, and she reached her period with 
the question: “Why did people offer me 
a bridge of gold across the ocean to 
Palm Beach?” 

Much can be said for the French 
cooks. Also much for the English, and 
for the negro cooks in the United States. 
The best of them have accomplished 
wonders in all three countries, and they 
deserve all the praise they get. As to 
which are the best, that is not impor- 
tant and we should not tell if we knew 
of certain knowledge. It might discour- 
age the losers. It is to the interests of 
all consumers that cooks should every- 
where think they are the best—and try 
to live up to their beliefs. 

It is not a settlement of the ques- 
tion but a continuation of the compe- 
tition we desire. We should like to see 
more pride of profession among our 
cooks, and we should like to see their 
art win a higher place in the general 
esteem. The importance and signifi- 
cance of good cooking have never been 
realized or appreciated’ in this busy 
country—this country of dyspepsia and 
patent digestive aids. One writer has 
declared that statues will be erected in 
the future to great cooks instead of 
great generals. With better cooking 
we should take more pleasure in eating, 
with the result of better health and 
more happiness in living. 

P. S. A statue has just been erected 
to the discoverer of Camembert cheese. 
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Dividing a State 

Ques. Please tell me if a state wishes 
to be divided into two parts would the 
national government have anything to 
say in the matter?—Ans. Surely, a 
part of a state could not become a state 
without the consent of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Lusitania Carried Cartridges 


Ques. Did the Lusitania carry war 
material?—Ans. The Lusitania, before 
she sailed on her last voyage, May 1, 
1915, was inspected by the officials of 
the port of New York. Dudley F. Ma- 
lone, collector of the port, reported of- 
ficially at the time to the secretary of 
the’ treasury that the Lusitania carried 
5400 cases of ammunition, consisting of 
small-arms cartridges, which cannot, he 
said, be regarded as explosives under 
the terms of the statutes. The vessel 
carried no guns, troops, loaded shells or 
high explosives. The German govern- 
ment maintained at the time and the 
German .people still generally believe 
that the rapid sinking of the Lusitania 
was due to the explosives on board and 
not to the torpedo. 


See the Elephant 
Ques. What does “see the elephant” 
mean?—Ans, It means to see life, or 
the notable sights, especially in a large 
city. A person who has seen the ele- 
phants is supposed to have seen every- 
thing worth seeing. 


Pershing’s Nickname 
Ques. Why is Gen. John Pershing 
nicknamed Blackjack?—Ans. He was 
so called from the fact that he at one 
time was colonel of a regiment of color- 
ed soldiers. 


Disputed Quotation 

Ques. Who wrote: “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone”?—Ans. These lines ap- 
pear in “Solitude” by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Col. John A. Joyce (1842-1915) 
claimed the authorship and before his 
death he had the quotation engraved on 
his tombstone in Oak Hill Cemetery at 
Washington. All the evidence indicates 
that Wilcox, not Joyce, was the author, 
although Joyce may have been sincere 
in believing he wrote the lines. 


Panama Canal Tolls 


Ques. Who gets the toll that is paid 
by ships passing through the Panama 
canal? For what is it used?—Ans. The 
-tolls are collected by the U. S. govern- 
ment and used for the maintenance and 
operation of the canal. The canal was 
constructed by the government with 
money appropriated for the purpose by 
congress. 


Kernels on Corn 
Ques. Why is it that every ear of corn 
has an even number of rows of grains 
around it?—Ans. An ear of corn is 
‘ made up of twoormoretwo-rowed spikes 
which have grown together or failed 


to separate during their early develop- 
ment. Each spike bears at the end two 
two-flowered spikelets, but the lower 
floret of each spikelet is abortive, leav- 
ing only one pair of carpels to develop 
at each end. This accounts for the uni- 
formity in the development of rows of 
grain in pairs. As each spike is two- 
rowed, the entire ear must have an even 
number of rows unless, as sometimes 
happens, an entire row of one spike 
aborts. In that event the ear will have 
an odd number of rows. 


Origin of “U-boat” 

Ques. Why are submarines called 
U-boats?—Ans. The German govern- 
ment informs us that U-boat is an ab- 
breviation of the German word “Unter- 
see—Boot,” meaning submarine or “un- 
dersea boat.” 


Old Dominion 

Ques. Why is Virginia called the Old 
Dominion?—Ans. The name dates back 
to the early days of “the colony of 
Virginia. In 1590 Edmund Spenser dedi- 
cated his “Faery Queene” fo Elizabeth 
as queen of “England, France, and Ire- 
land, and Virginia.” In 1619 the London 
Company adopted a coat-of-arms upon 
which was the motto: “Behold, Virginia 
gives the fifth (kingdom).” The same 
motto was used on the seal adopted for 
Virginia about 1663. Richard Henry 
Lee said that in these circumstances 
originated the famous epithet “Old 
Dominion.” In other words, the name 
originated in the days when Virginia 
was regarded as one of the five domin- 
ions of the British sovereign. . 


_ Civil Service Employees 
Ques. Would it be permissible for a 
person working in the government civil 
service to go out and make political 
speeches in a campaign?—Ans,. No, it 
would not. The first civil service rule 
says: “No person in the executive civil 


“service shall use his official authority or 


influence for the purpose of interfering 
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You might do well to acquaint yourself with 
some of the newer or lesser-known flags of 
the world. For instance, how many people 
know what the flags of the Irish Free State, 
Russia, China, Iceland (yes, the latter is an 
independent kingdom!), Poland, Esthonia 
(shown here as Estonia), Palestine and Dan- 
zig look like? Identify them all so that you 
will know them again. 
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with an election or affecting the res))|;, 
thereof. Persons who by the provi. 
of these rules are in the compe: 
classified service, while retainin: 
right to vote as they please and | 
press privately their opinions oy 
political subjects, shall take no a.: 
part in political management or in | 
ical campaigns.” 


Cat and Nine Lives 


Ques. Where did the saying orig 
that “a cat has nine lives”?—Ans. 
origin of this saying is obscure, | 
is generally supposed to have origin 
in ancient Egypt where cats wer: 
jects of worship. Pasht was the 
headed goddess of the Egyptians. 
cording to one writer on myth 
this goddess was supposed to have 
lives and probably gave rise to the « 
mon expression about cats having 
lives. 
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First Prohibition State? 

Ques. What state first had pro 
tion?—Ans. Maine was the first ; 
In 1851 she adopted a stringent 
liquor law and later adopted a pro! 
tion amendment to her constitu 
When Georgia was founded in 173° | 
trustees prohibited the sale of in: 
cating liquors. In 1752, when Ge: 
became a crown colony, Jamaica | 
was introduced. 


Sway of Buildings 

Ques. Do buildings have to sway in 
order to make them safe? If so, how 
much does the Woolworth building «11! 
the Washington monument sway ?— \1s. 
All building material has a certain 
amount of “give.” The larger the picce 
of material the greater the give. Buil(.'s 
have to take into consideration (his 
property of matter when constructing 
large buildings. But that large buildings 
actually sway back and forth in | 
wind to an appreciable extent is a my). 
The so-called sway of the Woolwort! 
building and the Washington mo 
ment is not appreciable. 


_ Use of Forks 

Ques. When were forks first used )— 
Ans., The use of forks for eating pur- 
poses originated in Italy during tic 
middle ages. Before the 17th century 
forks were nowhere in general us‘ 
cept in that country. Shakespeare < 
not mention them. Queen Elizabeth | 
with her fingers. A satirical pamp)! 
ridiculing certain courtiers of Henry |! 
of France derides them for convey: 
bits of meat to their mouths on a | 
pronged implement. In 1608 Thomas 
Coryat traveled in Italy, took a likin 
forks and introduced them into Eng! 


Washington’s Death 

Ques. Is it true that the doctors \ 
attended Washington during his | 
illness were responsible for his dea! 
—Ans. This is a disputed point. W: 
ington caught a bad cold while 
riding and sent for the doctors, in (!)' 
meantime having one of his oversec' 
take a half pint of blood from him. ("¢ 
of the doctors who came was Dr. James 
Craik, Washington’s family physici:" 
“who,” he said, “from 40 years exp¢'!- 
ence is better qualified than a dozen ! 
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ut together.” “Do not bleed the 
craaraitl taawed Dr. Elisha Dick, “he 
needs all his— strength.” Tradition, 
however, prevailed over common sense 
and three bleedings followed in the last 
of which a quart of blood was taken. 
Dr. Gustavus Brown, the third physi- 
cian, afterwards expressed regret that 
Dr. Dick’s advice was not followed. In 
addition to being bled, Washington was 
dosed with calomel and tartar emetic 
and scarified with blisters and poultices. 
paul Ford, in his “The True George 
Washington,” says “there can scarcely 
be a doubt that the treatment of his last 
illness by the doctors was little short of 
murder.” 


Elephant Gestation 


Ques. How long after mating does it 
take for the female elephant to produce 
her young?—Ans. Exact knowledge on 
this subject is lacking. Authorities 
variously estimate the period of gesta- 
tion among elephants to be from 18 to 
92 months. — 


Los Angeles Harbor 


Ques. Is Los Angeles a seaport?— 
Ans. Yes, it has a harbor in San Pedro 
Bay. This harbor is exposed and was 
originally poor, but it has been greatly 
improved. A narrow strip of land 18 
miles long joins tHe main part of the 
city to its water front. In other words, 
the main part of the city is about 18 
miles from the harbor. 


Woman for President 


Ques. Did a woman ever. run for 
president?—Ans. In 1884 and again in 
1888 Belva Ann Lockwood was nominat- 
ed for president by the Equal Rights 
party. She was a lawyer by profession 
and was prominent in temperance, 
peace and suffrage movements. 


Rice in America 


Cues. When was rice first raised in 
the United States?—Ans. In 1693 a ship 
from Madagascar accidentally stopped 
at Charleston, S. C., and left at that port 
a small bag of rice. From this rice which 
was planted it was learned that rice 
would grow successfully in that region. 
lt was not long before rice became the 
staple of the colony. 








Type and Typewrite 


Ques. Which is the proper expression, 
He typewrit it for me, or He typewrote 
it for me?—Ans, “Typewrote” is the 
correct past tense for the verb to type- 
Write. He typewrote it for me, is cor- 
rect. “Type” is frequently used in the 
same sensé: He typed it for me. 


Brick in Colonial Houses 


Ques. Is it true that brick were 
brought from England to build houses 
in Virginia and Maryland in the colon- 
lal days?—Ans. There is a common 
belief that it was customary to import 
brick from England in colonial times to 
build houses and churches. The brick, 
according to the belief, were brought 
over as ballast in the ships. But this 
'S Incorrect. Very few, if any, brick 
Were imported from England. Brick- 
making was one of the first industries 
of Virginia and Maryland. Virginia 
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even exported bricks to the West Indies. 
During the 17th century bricks sold for 
eight ‘shillings a thousand in England. 
Usually when anybody tells you that 
a certain old house or church was made 
of brick imported from England you 
can take it for granted that it is a myth. 
The notion that brick were imported 
to America for building purposes prob- 
ably arose from the fact that most of 
the brick made here were called Eng- 
lish brick—namely, “English style.” 


Pronunciation of “Alumni” 


Ques. What is the preferred pro- 
nunciation of “alumni’?—This word is 
correctly pronounced “a-lum-ni,” “u” 
short as in “bum” and the “i” long as in 
“sigh.” The accent is on the second 
syllable. The singular form of the word 
—alumnus—is pronounced “a-lum-nus,” 
with the accent on the second syllable 
and both “u’s” short asin “sum.” Strict- 
ly speaking, “alumnus” refers to men, 
while “alumna” refers to women. The 
singular of the latter word is pro- 
nounced “a-lum-na,” while the plural 
—alumnae—is pronounced “a-lum-nee.” 


Sin-Eaters 


Ques. What was a sin-eater?—Ans. 
He was a person who in olden times 
took upon himself the sins of a dead 
person: There was a time when each 
village in parts of England and the 
highlands of Scotland had its sin-eater. 
He was notified as soon as a death oc- 
curred and he at once proceeded to the 
house of the deceased. A piece of bread 
was placed on the corpse by a woman 
relative and later handed to the sin- 
eater who ate it in the presence of the 
dead. The sin-eater was then handed a 
trifling fee and immediately driven 
from the house with sticks, cinders or 
whatever missiles were handy. It was 
supposed that after he had eaten the 
sins of the deceased the latter’s soul 
could rest in peace. The idea was sim- 
ilar to that of the scapegoat. It is sup- 
posed to have been based on Hosea 4:8, 
“They eat up the sin of my people.” 


Giants’ Causeway 


Ques. What and where is the Giants’ 
Causeway?—Ans. This is the name of 
a group of basaltic rocks projecting into 
the North channel on the north coast 
of Antrim, Ireland. It received its 
name from a legend that it was part of 
a bridge or causeway which the giants 
built across the channel to Scotland. 
In past geologic ages the basaltic rocks 
seem to have been forced upward and 
after long periods of erosion a line of 
perpendicular cliffs 500 feet high was 
left. For a distance of about 500 feet 
or 600 feet are many thousands of verti- 
cal columns, most of them six-sided, 
although some. have five, seven, eight 
and even nine regularly formed sides. 
In diameter they range from 20 to 30 
inches. The tops of the pillars form an 
uneven pavement. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


What a pretty thing man is when he goes 
in his doublet and hose and leaves off his 
wit! He is then a giant to an ape; but 
then is an ape a doctor to such a man.— 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act 5, Scene 1. 
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‘ The Recreation Hour~ 





The Art of Whittling 


At one period in the history of our 
country whittling reached a high point 
of development, and many interesting 
articles were turned out by sharp pocket 
knives, patience and love of the art. But 
in recent years the art has almost been 
forgotten. Now in many places through- 
out the United States this ancient art 
is being taught in public schools with 
the hope of reviving that profitable pas- 
time. In an effort to make the art as 
popular as of yore regular whittling 
contests are held among schoolboys in 
Chicago. A great variety of articles is 
entered in these contests including 
airplanes, boats of various types, minia- 
ture buildings and toys of all descrip- 
tions. 


Caldron Escape Trick 


This escape trick is somewhat simi- 
lar to Houdini’s famous milk-can trick 
which is well-known to American au- 
diences. It is the product of Steen, the 
famous French magician, who enter- 
tains Parisians with the act. As the 
trick appears to the audience, the artist 
jumps into the caldron of water and 
hides in it. Hardly has he disappeared 
when an immense flame escapes from 
the huge spherical boiler, rising up in 
flickering violet tongues. When the 
fire goes out, to the great surprise of 
the audience, the magician rises up out 
of the_boiler free from all burns. Then 
he disappears into the water again and 
volunteers from.the audience place a 
metal lid-upon the bojler aifd screw it 
down securely. Apparently the magi- 
cian is their prisoner. But when the 
curtain is drawn around the boiler for 
a few seconds and then raised again 
the astonished audience sees the magi- 
cian standing up along side the magic 
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Escape Trick in Two Parts 


boiler from which he so mysteriously 
escaped, and whose lid is still screwed 
“down and sealed. ws 

The explanation of this sensational 
attraction is as follows: No special fac- 
ulty is required by the magician to en- 
able him to remain beneath the water 
for a considerable period. That is sim- 
ply a matter of personal aptitude. The 
apparent inflammability of the liquid 
is obtained by pouring into the boiler 
@ certain quantity of ether, which is 
lighter than water. The ether floats on 
top of the water and is lighted by con- 
tact with a particle of potassium or 


sodium thrown in secretly by an as- 
sistant. All the magician has to do is 
to be sure to dive below the ether line 
on the surface of the water, and he will 
be safe (see illustration). 

But the second part of the act is quite 
different. When the cover is screwed 
down on the boiler and sealed, how does 
the magician get out without breaking 
those seals? The secret of this, of 
course, lies in the construction of the 
boiler. The upper part of the boiler 
has a detachable segment. The line 
where the parts join is camouflaged by 
a band of metal. It is on top of this 
upper and detachable segment that the 
cover is screwed down by volunteers 
from the audience. In spite of appear- 
ances this segment which is now the 
lower part of the cover section simply 
rests upon the lower part of the boiler. 
Thus it is easy for the performer to 
push it up as he gets out of the boiler, 
making it appear that he miraculously 
escaped. Some magicians fasten the de- 
tachable segment to the lower part of 
the. boiler with two or three slotted 
projections which engage with studs on 
the inside of the caldron. All the ma- 
gician has to do after he has apparently 
been locked and sealed in is to grasp a 
handle on the inside of the segment 
and turn the whole section a few de- 
grees. After he is out and replaces the 
cover he turns it back so as to lock 


- it firmly again. 


Shows King the Charleston 


When the steamship Ryndam, the 
“floating university,” described in our 
Nov. 12, 1926, issue, arrived at Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, the students toured 
the city. Their tour included a visit to 
Phya Thai, the palace recently given 
by the king to a railroad for use as a 
tourist hotel. There they were given 
audience with Prajatipok, the 33-year- 
old ruler of the Asiatic monarchy. One 
of the first questions the king asked 
was: “Can any of you dance the Charles- 
ton?” Of course several of the students 
admitted they could, but the student 
body declared that Jack Eakin was the 
supreme “Charlestoner” of the ship. 
Thus a command performance was ar- 
ranged in the Royal theater. Eakin, who 
was a University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dent, and a co-ed from the University 
of Texas demonstrated the intricacies 
of the dance before a royal audience. 
As an encore several other students 
dancéd the Black Bottom. The king 
and queen, who are excellent dancers, 
and other members of the royal audi- 
ence were delighted with the two 
dances, but expressed the opinion that 
they feared the steps are too compli- 
cated for royal use. 


Two Heads Better Than One? 

Grit magazine publishes a photo of a 
two-headed freak, from which this 
sketch was made, who is supposed to 
be able to see only with the eyes im the 
upper head and to talk with the mouth 
in its understudy, According to W, F. 
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Judd, a reader who sent it in, he ta)\;., 
with this monstrosity at Coalinga, (.) 
in 1918. The two-headed man was :),,., 
more than 40 years old and seem, 
be in good health. The upper hea: 
fastened to the normal one by « ;.,, 
of neck. Though both heads had }), 


Talks with One Head; Sees with Ot/:-r 


and other hair they were very diss: 
lar in eountenance. The upper on: 
somewhat smaller, as can be seen | 
the picture. 


Horseshoe Croquet 


For this very enjoyable “com! 
tion” game seven iron pegs are arrin:- 
ed in the same relative positions 2s (he 
arches for croquet except that the | 
positions near the pegs at each oni 
are omitted. The distance betwee) (/i 
pegs should be about the same a 
a game of horeshoe. Around al! 
pegs circles two feet in diamete: 
drawn. Any number of persons 
play and each player has one h 
shoe. Starting at one end peg, as i 
croquet, the first player throws for the 
stake at his right. If his shoe land 
inside the circle, he has a throw 
the next stake. If he>rings the pe: 
he has two throws. But once his s! 
lands outside the circle he must |: 
it there and the next player tak« 
turn in the same way. 

If one player can hit another's 
that is outside a circle, the play: 
whom that shoe belongs must go |! 
one peg in the game. When a p! 
fails to put the shoe in a circle and 10 
one hits it before it becomes his | 
to play again, he goes back to the s!«! 
from which he made the previous 
and pitches for the same stake as 
fore. A player can, if he desires, | 
from the position where he hap): 
be for any shoe outside a circle. | 
hits it, he is entitled to return {: 
same position from which he mac: 
play and pitch for the next peg. |! 
ever, a shoe that has been hit by 
player cannot be played on by 0! 
players until after the player to \ 
it belongs has made one play. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 76. Two locomotives are 
proaching each other on a straight 
level track—A running steadily a! 
rate of 20 miles an hour and B 2! 
rate of 10 miles an hour. When | 
are just three miles apart the wh! 
on A is sounded for eight seconds. |! 
far apart will the trains be when ‘°° 
engineer on locomotive B ceases to !) 
the whistle, assuming that sound (tr) 
els 1130 feet per second? . Ans. to \”: 
75—78.2 cubic feet. 
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Beware of Swallowing Objects 


Dr. Chevalier Jackson, professor of 
bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy in the 
University of Pennsylvania medical 
college at Philadelphia, who is regarded 
as one of the w orld’s greatest surgeons, 
warns everyone to beware of swallow- 
ing inedible objects. By the use of in- 
struments of his own invention Dr. 
Jackson has revolutionized the treat- 
ment for removing foreign bodies 
lodged in the air and food passages of 
humans, thus reducing the death rate 
in these cases from 85 to less than two 
per cent. His chief love-is the saving 
of children’s lives, and he has removed 
thousands of tacks, safety pins, parts 
of toys, jackstones, whistles and other 


things from little lungs and stomachs. 


Dr. Jackson attributes his success to 
his boyhood apprenticeship as a ma- 
chinist, and to following his father’s 
advice: “Educate your eyes and your 
fingers.” “It took me 25 years to master 
the swallowed safety pin,” he declares. 








Got a safety pin in your tummy? These in- 

struments, the “business ends” of which are 

shown here, will take it out, even though 
the pin is open. 


His safety pin closer operates through 
a bronchoscope, the working ends of 
which are shown in the accompanying 
picture. These instruments were all 
invented by the surgeon himself. The 
bronchoscope is a small, straight but 
long metal tube, inserted through the 
mouth. It has a tiny electric bulb at 
the end and breathing holes near the 
end. Through it the operator can look 
inside the stomach or lungs, or operate 
sefety pin closers, forceps or other in- 
struments for handling small objects. 
A bronchoscope for a baby is little larg- 
er than a straw. 

Medical authorities estimate that Dr. 
Jackson has saved the life of at least 
one person a day for years. Children 
from all parts of the country are taken 
to him, and adults from Canada, South 
America and European countries as 
well as from the four corners of the 
United States flock to his clinic. Re- 
cently he removed a glass bead from 
the right bronchus of the five-year-old 
son of a missionary brought to him from 
India, 12,000 miles away. 

In Dr. Jackson’s opinion it is fine to 
be able to remove a safety pin.or other 
foreign object from the body without 
an incision, but he thinks it would be 
much better to prevent the objects from 
setting inside the body, especially in 
children and babies. And so he issues 
the following warnings to mothers: It 
is risking a baby’s life to give him pea- 
hut candy, or any other nut candy or 
nut cake. Children under two years of 
age cannot chew peanuts or any kind 
of nuts. These things are unwhole- 





some and dangerous at this age. A 
piece of nut-kernel inhaled into the 
lungs brings on serious lung trouble 
rapidly. It is dangerous to give a child 
a slice of watermelon with the seeds 
in it. Orange and other seeds are al- 
most as bad. The pit should be removed 
from all stone-fruits before they are 
given to children. It is dangerous to 
serve a child any kind of food with 
bones in it. When a fruit jar or jelly 
glass breaks the contents should be 
thrown away unless they can be strain- 
ed to remove fragments of glass. When 
a child chokes and gags while eating 
anything, or while having anything in 
his mouth, a doctor should be consulted. 
Something may be in the lungs. 

Beans and corn. are good foods but 
in the dried ferms are exceedingly dan- 
gerous toys. Inhaled into the lungs, if 
not removed, they cause illness and 
death much more quickly than tacks or 
pins. The idle chewing of pencils 
while thinking of what to write is a 
filthy as well as a dangerous habit ac- 
quired in childhood, and becomes an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one to break. A coin 
is a filthy as well as a dangerous thing 
for a child to put in his mouth. A child 
should never have anything, even food 
or candy; in the mouth while laughing, 
crying, singing, running, jumping, swim- 
ming, or lying on his back. Babies 
should not be put upon the floor to 
amuse themselves without putting down 
a sheet, or at least carefully inspecting 
the floor for all stray objects. 


A new born baby’s mind is a blank. He 
has to learn what is hot, cold, rough, 
smooth, hard, soft, sweet, sour, edible 
or inedible. One of the ways of doing 
this is to test it in his mouth. Mothers 
should save him the dangers of this un- 
necessary experiment as to small in- 
edible things. Inedible substances small- 
er than a spoon should not be put in 
the mouth by a child. Toys for use 
in the mouth, such as whistles, should 
be too large to be swallowed or inhaled. 
Small toys should not be given to 
babies; older children should be taught 
not to-put them in their mouths, All 
toys should be inspected for loose parts 
before giving them to children. Eyes 
of toy animals are especially apt to 
break or loosen. Buttons are danger- 
ous toys; so are beads. Even when 
strung they are not safe; the string may 
break. Safety pins have killed more 
children than firearms. They should be 
kept out of the reach of children, and 
everyone should get the habit of clos- 
ing them. Prof. Kubo, the eminent Jap- 
anese bronchoscopist, states that there 
never has been known a case of swal- 
lowed or inhaled safety pin in Japan. 
The Japanese fasten their clothes-some 
other way. 

When a mother puts a pin or safety 
pin in her mouth she is teaching her 
baby to do the same thing; unsafe for 
the mother; dangerous to the life of the 
child. Ordinary household lye prob- 
ably kills more little children every 
year than do all the railroads in the 
country. Lye is a poison and should be 
kept out of the reach of children. 
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How’s Your 
Stomach? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. It wasn’t always so. 
You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervousness, Con- 
Sstipation, Headache, etc., same as I did, and in 
the same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
so sure this treatment will produce like results 
for you that I will send it, all charges prepaid, 
by mail. - 

After it has proven itself the means of get- 
ting rid of your stomach troubles, you may send 
me one dollar. How is that for confidence e and 
fairness? Write now. Address, Theodore H. 
Jackson, 117-C Stratford Bldg., Syracuse. N, Y. 
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worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, a eS can't 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘“‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 
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CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 
41737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
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It’s the name of a very large city when spelling is rearrang- 
ed. If you solve itand send us the correct answer before 
July 15, 1927 we'll award you a fine home site lot 20x100 ft., 
high and dry (full warranty deed) on a prominent highway 
between New York and Atlantic City. 

BARNEGAT PINES REALTY Co. 
Department P, 845 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


INTERESTED IN SCIENCE? 


For two cents per week the CURRENT SCIENCE REVIEW, illus- 
trated weekly, gives you the latestinformation on happenings in the 
scientific world. Interesting and non-technical. Up-to-date infor- 
mation about Chemistry, Physics etc. and everyday science. Send 
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THE CURRENT SCIENCE REVIEW, McCOMB, MISSISSIPPI 
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Wilderness Still Wild 


The day of. the “great wide open 
spaces” is not yet past, nor is it in any 
immediate danger of passing, according 
to the forest service. Consternation on 
the part of many nature lovers and out- 
door enthusiasts over the invasion of 
forest areas by highways and summer 
resorts. led the forest service to under- 
take a study to determine just how 
much of the areas of the national for- 
ests could still be classed as wilderness. 
The results showed that approximately 
one-third of the gross acreage of the 
national forests is still sufficiently “un- 
tamed” to come under that class, and 
that there are large areas which are in 
no immediate danger-of the encroach- 
ment of gasoline fumes, bathtubs and 
other marks of civilization. 


In making its study of the wilder- 
ness areas, the forest service adopted 
the widest possible margin of safety 
to minimize the possibility that some 
person might lay a finger.on a part 
of the map classed as wilderness and 
assert that he had driven his automo- 
bile to that point. The minimum size 
of a real “wilderness” area was taken 
as comprising <0 townships, 360 square 
miles, or 230,000 acres. It was deter- 
mined that at present there are 74 
areas, ranging from 360 to 10,859 square 
miles in extent, which, so far as can be 
determined, are without roads. The 
grand total area is 85,750 square miles, 
or an average of 1,159 square miles 
per area. If the proposed forest road 
system, as at present planned on paper, 
were 100 per cent completed, there 
would still be 61 areas ranging in ex- 
tent from 360 square miles to 5000 
square miles, with a total area of 52,- 
920 roadless square miles, and an aver- 
age of 868 sections per area. These fig- 
ures are exclusive of Alaska. 

“The situation is not so bad as some 
had feared,” says L. F. Kneipp of the 
forest service: “At present one-third 
of the gross acreage of the national for- 
ests, exclusive of Alaska, is in roadless 
areas of more than 230,000 acres in ex- 
tent. After all the roads our field offi- 
cers have planned to date have been 
constructed, there will still be approx- 
imately one-fifth of the gross area of 
national forests in roadless areas of 10 
. townships or more.” 


Making Fertilizer from Garbage 


‘+ A new method of municipal garbage 
disposal by composting has been work- 
ed out by the U. S. bureau of soils as 
a result of its studies of present prac- 
tices in disposing of such waste mate- 
rial, including disposal by reduction 
and conversion of refuse into grease 
and fertilizer, Slaughterhouse and can- 
nery wastes have also been studied by 
laboratory methods with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations that these by- 
products be conserved for use as fer- 


tilizer material wherever it is feasible. 


It has been found possible to compost 
raw slaughterhouse offal from small es- 
tablishments with certain chemical 


agents in such a way as to avoid fly 
breeding and at the same time to con- 
serve much of the fertilizing constitu- 
ents contained in the original material. 
The bureau also investigated the po- 
tential value of the wastes from ‘the 
meat-rabbit industry as a source of oil, 
grease and fertilizer tankage. More than 
two tons of rabbit wastes are produced 
daily in the environs of Los Angéles 
alone. 


Relieving Bloat of Cattle 


Losses from bloat in cattle, say gov- 
ernment veterinarians, can be prevent- 
ed by a few simple precautions. Crude 
means of relieving bloat, they assert, 
are frequently used, due to lack of pre- 
paredness and failure to observe sani- 
tary requirements. “It is not unusual,” 
according to one federal veterinarian, 
“to see unhealed cuts two or three inch- 
es long in the flanks of cows. These 
are knife cuts resorted to in the relief 
of bloat, and in some cases the contents 
of the paunch ooze from the cuts. Such 
cruelty, and the danger from infection, 
suggest a few timely hints on the prop- 
er treatment of bloated animals.” 

Bloating may be caused by any kind 
of feed that produces indigestion, but 
the disorder is due usually to alfalfa, 
clover or other succulent pasture plants 
eaten greedily, especially if wet by dew 
or rain. Frosted pasturage is likewise 
dangerous. Feed eaten too hastily and 
in large quantities, when wet or cold, 
is imperfectly digested. Gas forms rap- 
idly in the paunch, and if relief is not 
obtained in time, affected animals may 
die from the accumulation of gases. In 
these cases distension of the stomach is 
so great as almost to prevent breathing. 

In severe cases of bloating swelling 
of the left flank is very~ noticeable, 
sometimes rising above the level of the 
backbone. When struck with the tips 
of the fingers the flank emits a drumlike 
sound. The animal is plainly distressed 
and moves uneasily. Finally it may reel 
and fall if not relieved. In mild cases 
when the animal can walk, driving 
it for a quarter or half an hour is 
sometimes effective. Another treatment 
that is often successful is to coat a rope 
or twisted straw band with wagon 








This non-sinkable folding boat was invented 
by Herman Glattfelder. It is 21 feet long 
and weighs 25 pounds. The inventor sailed 
it from Governor's Island in New York 
harbor to Pier A to e that the boat is 
seaworthy. At the left Glattfelder is shown 
assembling ; at the right he is ex- 
plaining some of its features to an officer. 
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grease or pine tar and place this jy ;), 
cow’s mouth as a bit, tying_it }, hind 
the horns. This unsavory bit res! 
movements of the tongue, jaws 
throat as well as stimulating the 
tions of saliva. The treatment ;j. 
the escape of gas and overcomes 
gestion. 

In urgent cases where the gas 
be ‘allowed to escape without < 
the use of a trocar and cannula ; 
fective. The operation should b: 
formed by a veterinarian. A tro 
used in extreme or urgent cases © 
the animal probably would othe: 
die. With this instrument there ; 
the least danger of infection, sin: 
hole closes completely when diste: 
of the skin ceases. The various |; 
of the skin adjust themselves | 
relaxed condition, thus closing th: 
Knife wounds into the paunch ar 
jectionable, being more likely to 
infection as well as being more 
cult to heal. This results in fetid « 
and oozing of paunch contents. Mor 
over, the animal will sometimes 
suddenly on insertion of a knife 
cause a large and dangerous cut. 

It is usually advisable to giv: 
fected cattle a dose of purgative | 
cine after bloating has subsided. 
amination, and any ‘necessary fur! 
treatment by a competent veterin 
of animals treated for bloating wi! 
in their prompt recovery with less 
ger of unfavorable after-effects. || 
results of releasing the gas fr: 
bloated cow are astonishingly rapi 
an instance related by a Utah dairy 
a cow that was almost dead reco, 
and was on her feet in less than an |: 

The best method of dealing wit! 
problem of bloating obviously is {0 
sight in preventing conditions favor:))|: 
to the ailment. Before cattle are given 
access to new pastures, especial!) 
wet, they should have a liberal «! 
tity of dry hay so their stomachs wi! 
be partly filled. Even then it is be 
limit the time they are on the pa: 
if they show signs of greediness for |! 
palatable feed. Putting an ordi 
horse bridle, with bit, on a cow i 
anti-bloating device sometimes 
when danger from bloating is sus) 
ed. The bit interferes with rapid 
ing and gorging as well as helping 
animal to belch-up any gas that | 
form. Other feeds that may cause }! 
ing are turnips, potatoes, cabbage, 
dlings and corn meal, if eatén too | 
idly or in excess. By using reason 
methods of prevention and also un 
standing what to do promptly in 
emergency, stock owners may gre:\! 
reduce losses from bloating. Essen‘ 
ly the same methods of preventing 
relieving bloat in cattle may be 
for sheep. 


ANOTHER SPRING POEM 
Driver, may we now remind you, 
With your truck and five-ton 
That in spring you leave behind )° 
Furrows on a gravel road. 
—Detroit News. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Lie not one to another, seeing that \« 
have put off the old man with his deeds.— 
Colossians 3:9. 
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Snuff Using is Increasing 


in recent years snuff has shown 
signs of regaining the high favor it 
once enjoyed. For every pinch of snuff 
ysed a generation ago three pinches are 
said to be taken now. Figures based on 
government stamp sales show that the 
present consumption of this product is 
almost three times what it was in 1900. 
Over 38,000,000 pounds of snuff were 
consumed in the United States last year 
at a cost of close to $50,000,000. Ap- 
parently the American people are tak- 
ing a renewed interest in the ancient 
and honorable snuffbox. Although 
with fewer of the formalities of an 
earlier age the American of today ac- 
tually takes his pinch of snuff. Con- 
trary to a popular belief that snuff is 
scarce, little used and hard to get, it 
can be purchased almost anywhere. It 
is carried in all the chain tobacco 
stores in the towns and cities, and 
nearly every grocery and general store 
in the rural districts. Although adver- 
tised less than any other form of to- 
bacco, snuff has continued in vogue. 

Recently an incipient snuff fad has 
sprung up in certain English social cir- 
cles. Already English tailors have reg- 
istered dismay at the thought of provid- 
ing sufficient pocket space-for a snuff- 
box in a modern, tight-fitting dress suit. 
But socially, snuff-taking has yet to 
make its bid for fashionable favor in 
America. According to one writer: “If 
the best people are using snuff, they 
are doing so very much under cover.” 
it is thought that one reason why so 
little snuff-taking is observed in pub- 
lic places is because the modern devotee 
has forsworn the methods of other days 
and, instead of sniffing his snuff, resorts 
lo direct action. by. way of the mouth. 
rhe 100 per cent snuff-taker today takes 
a pinch of it in his mouth as does the 
tobacco chewer. This method is said 
to be easier, attract less attention and 
cause less sneezing. 


Every section of our country has its 
snuff-takers. In the East, Middle West 
and Northwest the favorite sriuff is the 
black variety, while in the South and 
Southwest the fancy, powdered choco- 
late-colored variety holds sway. Nearly 
all the snuff consumed in this country 
is grown in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia. Below the Mason-Dixon line, 
snuff-takers, whites as well as negroes, 
have a method which consists of taking 
4 gumwood stick, chewing the end un- 
lil it resembles a soft brush and then 
dipping this into the snuff and chew- 
ing it. This method is practiced chiefly 
in the rural districts. In many parts of 
the South young and old use snuff, but 
itis forbidden among schoolchildren. 

In New England the cotton mill work- 
ers, who are ardent snuff-takers, mois- 
len the end of a piece of slippery elm 
bark, dip it into snuff -and then chew 
the bark, Another practice among these 
Workers is to chew a wad of cotton 
waste rubbed in castile soap and then 
rolled in snuff. At one time the mill 
Owners stopped the practice, but the 
quality of the work done without the 
snuff was so inferior they revoked the 
order, Some people contend that the 





use of snuff, when it is chewed, has a 
certain therapeutic value in the case of 
workers exposed to air filled with dust 
and fine particles of lint. They claim 
it relieves the irritation of the throat. 
In New York subway workers, street 
car employees and others not permitted 
to smoke on duty are among the chief 
users of snuff. Painters and plasterers 
also use it to a certain extent. 

A government tax of 18 cents is ex- 
acted on every pound of snuff manu- 
factured in this country. This tax alone 
enriched the United States treasury by 
over $6,000,000 last year. One of the 
five principal companies manufacturing 
snuff recently announced net earnings 
for 1926 of $1,435,000. 





GHOSTS 
Daddy, I’ve often heard it said 
That ghosts are seen o’er graves of the 
dead. 
Say, do you know? 
And some folks say there’s no such things 
As white-robed ghosts with out-stretched 
wings; 
But is it so? 


Why are they seen on a drizzly night? 

And why do they disappear from sight? 
Do tell me why. 

Why do they come and go like waves? 

And why seen hovering over the graves 
Of them that die? 


Are there really such things as ghosts? 
And when are we apt to see them most? 
I’d like to know. 
And if they are white and never red, 
And if they stay near the -graves of the 
dead, 
I’d like to know. 


Yes, Child, there are such things as ghosts, 
And in the Spring we see them most, 
So I’ve been told. 
Some night when it is drizzling rain, 
You see ’em in woods or down the lane, 
So I was told. 


It’s phosphorus rising from the ground, 
And seen to flicker and dance around, 
So I’ve’ been told. 
When seen to rise 'from bog or mire, 
It once was christened “old fox fire” 
In times of old. 


When passing a cemetery at night, 

We see a glimmer of phosphorus light 
And we grow cold; 

But it’s only a sample of Nature’s way 

Of changing the old bones back to clay, 
So we-are told. 


When you see it flicker o’er bog or mire 
Or wood, remember it is old fox fire, 

That oft has flared. 
If you see it o’er graves or in their zones 
Remember it’s phosphorous from old dead 

bones, 
And don’t get scared. 
—J. M. Quindry. 





THE LATEST CLOCK NOVELTY 


A London clock maker has devised a 
clock which has no sign of mechanism. The 
face of the novelty is embedded in a slab 
of. crystal five inches in diameter, and the 
hands, which are made of platinum and di- 
amonds, revolve on a thin metal pinion. 
Although the crystal is transparent, no one 
except the maker knows how the clock 
goes, because there is no apparent connec- 
tion between the hands and the framework. 
The price of such.a clock is something 
like $4000, 
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ecevens Gon needs paint. Biggest paint year in 
history ahead om sers save big money, and 
you make handsome profits piecaeh Standard 

nts’ Paint tg > PRReliab le Agent wanted 
n every locality. Your chance of a lifetime to 
make big earnfags in wens class business of 
your own. w you how. 


AGENTS WANTED 
$60.00 to$100.00a Week 


Earn $60 to $100 and up every week(you work. $3.50 pe 
for s time. Valuable exclusive territory open. Sandond 
1-Weather Paint is made in most modern equipped factory 
n country with highest grade ingredi f 
FRE: Send name today for Standard Paint Book, 
Low Confidential Agents’ Prices, Full De- 
tails of Opportunities and Earnings 


STANDARD PAINT GO,, "sot *4¢hssdyvcinut,se 
en 


1000 People Killed Weekly 


Stop Weak Lung and Bronchial 
Trouble—Catarrh of Nose and throat 
Asthma at earliest possible moment, 
with Aeriform Medicated Vapor 
Treatment. 


Doctors said I could only tive a 
few days from lung trouble—The 
Aeriform saved my life. Mrs. M. 
Hickey, Orlando, Ky. I can now 
reach the Word of God, the Aeri- 
orm saved my life.—Rev. Geo, Mc- 
Conley, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just write and explain to 
us your trouble and we will send you The Aeri- 
form Inspirator and Medication without one 
cent of expense to you—Try it for 10 days, and if bene- 
fitted—Send us $2.00. Youare to be the sole judge, and only 
in the event of benefit to you, do we wish any pay. Address 

THE AERIFORM LABORATORY 


113 Amazon Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The LEarth’’—free for six months, 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago | 
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GAMBIER, OHIO 


15 Acres Nr. Lake & Town 
Stock, Crops, Tools, All $1400 


There’s a me horse, cow, heifer, poultry flock, fitted fire- 
wood, implements, vehicles, furniture, potatoes, vegetables, 





etc. included; just teuch a match to the kitchen stove 
and find yourself at home; attractive 6-room cottage, sub- 
stantial barn, etc; part cash. Details pg. 20 big illus. 
Spring Catalog. Copy Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 
4th Ave., New York City. 


$25 Kennedy Utility Saw 


Will cross-cut, rip, plane, groove and 

tongue plough, mitre, level bore, sand rab- 

bet, tenon mortise joint make mouldings,etc. 
R. M. KENNEDY 

111 N. 7th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


CHICK 


Boskea tee malt my me Ad on quality -. 
7 pnest 

ing Farm with offi eld caneets ante 06 cm 

State Accredited. 12 varieties. 7:0¢. up. Bk weataleg 140t. 

BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Gox 739, CLINTON, MO. 


QUALITY Chicks Esgs 


52,000STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 14 varieties. Bent ue ing strains. State 
accredited. Incubate 25,000 daily. atalog Free. Pre-war 
prices. Free live delivery F° eaissount pouLTAY FARMS, COLUMBIA. MQ. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and $2 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 


I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 

weet $ito $7 —. Simple outdoor work with 
instructions, pictures, pricelist. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 

p+ sending butterflies. pir deates in 


incl 
Insects, Dept. 76, Bx 1424, San Diego, C 


NOTHING Sells Like SHOES 
Every person a prospect. Take orders 


for Mason Shoes direct from factory. 85 stun- 
ning styles. Amazingly low priced. No Se a néeded. FREE 
Outfit. MASON MFG. CO., Dept. 2. Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
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‘For descriptions of Fashions see next page 





Cradles Have Changed 


The cradle is thought to be as old as 
civilization. At any rate it is a very 
ancient piece of furniture that had its 
place in the very earliest homes. It has 
come down through the ages together 
with the many cradle songs. During 
its existence many styles have been 
used, and baby has slept in the tree-tops 
and in all degrees of magnificence. The 
date when the cradle first assumed its 
characteristic swinging or rocking is not 
known, but the small four-posted beds 
on rockers were common before the 
14th century. As early as 1223 the cradle 
was used to impart to the people of 
Assisi the real meaning of the incar- 
nation. 

The oldest form of cradle known is 
an oblong oak box without a lid. Orig- 
inally rockers on cradles were de- 
tachable, but like other household ap- 
pliances this one has been subject to 
the changes of fashion—in shape, 
adornment ete. The original and simple 
shape persisted for several centuries, 
then the hood ntade its appearance. Dur- 
ing its time the cradle has been paneled 
carved, inlaid, and mounted in gilded 
bronze. In the 18th century cradles 
became very elaborate, especially those 
used for state occasions. In modern 
times they have become lighter and 
simpler, the old hood usually being left 
off entirely or replaced by draped cur- 
tains. _It was about the middle of the 
19th century that iron cradles. were in- 
troduced along with iron bedsteads. 
Now this ancient article is more often 
called the “bassinet.” Bassinets are us- 
ually made of delicate wood frames, 
iron frames or wicker. 

In this country the Indian mother still 
hangs “baby, cradle and all” to the 
branch of a tree, where the wind rocks 
the little red bundle off to sleep. These 
cradles are usually made of a frame- 
work of bark, very warmly lined and 
packed into a sort of shoe, then both 
baby and cradle are strapped with rein- 
deer thongs and lashed to the tree. The 
value of one superior Indian cradle is 
said to be equivalent to the value of a 
good horse. Some American babies take 
over the old family clothes basket 
(some times a new one) for their cradle, 
while others have elaborate bassinets 
lined with fancy silks and satins. In all 
lands-cradles are inevitably connected 
with songs. Generations of mothers 
have sung “Hushaby baby in the tree- 
top” and others. 





SNAKESKINS LURE EVES 


In various sections of the country 
stores beginning their spring display of 
finery for women are showing snake- 
skin for everything, from shoes to hats. 
Coats, shoes, purses, hats and suits 
trimmed with snakeskins are the main 
novelties. However, they are rather 
high priced. A chic little rattlesnake 
sports coat costs anywhere from $300 


4 to $500. The other garments are pro- 


portionally priced. The reason these 
novelty garments cost so much is that 
snakeskins are hard to get, and only a 
small portion of the back is used. And 
even the parts used must be carefully 
selected because the spots must corre- 
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spond in size and shape. “We m.« (jj, 
it embarrassing,” one shopkeepe: <,j; 
“if women, “carrying the fad ten 
farther, demand that the snakes; ;, 
appropriate to the garment—th. }),, 
constrictor for scarfs, the moceag;; 
snake for shoes and garter snak. 
what the name implies.” 


OLD SEWING MACHINES 


Entries in a recent nation-wide eo». 
test to determine the hundred «(eo 
sewing machines still in use in the { y)j:. 
ed States and Canada were mac: } 
over 150,000 owners. More than 11)(),(\\\) 
of these machines were over 4() \¢)s 
old. The contest brought to ligh: two 
machines which began their service j, 
1853, only two years after the firs! suc. 
cessful machine was placed on the nr. 
ket. The 100 prize winning machine: 
ranged in age from 74 to 68 years, and 
by make were as follows: Singer, 7): 
Grover and Baker, 10; Howe, 5; Wi!!cox 
and Gibbs, 5; Wheeler and Wils 
Leavitt, 1, and Bartholf, 1. 


GIR] TRADES AUTO FOR STEED 


Miss Bruce Crane, of Westover, Va, 
longed for a real Arabian horse, ani 
Saud ibn Saud, king of Arabia, sished, 
“My kingdom for an automobile.” ‘hen 
the unusual happened. The Virsinia 
maiden’s grandfather, Charles R. Crane, 
former American minister to China, 
who is a friend of ibn Saud, to! the 
king of his granddaughter’s dcsire, 
Whereupon the king replied thai he 
knew just such a horse that would 
please a Virginia maiden. “And,” he 
added, “may the horse be as pleasing in 


iSIH 


for 








~her sight as would, say, a streai-line 


touring car in the sight of the humble 
speaker.” Now Savidia, a dark-cyed, 
little brown Arabian mare, is in ‘his 
country on her way to Miss Crane, ind 
an auto has been crated and shipp«i! |0 
Saud ibn Saud, king of the Hedjaz 


FRECKLES NO HANDICAP 


Miss Helen Nort, 18-year-old ©o-ed 
at Oglethorpe university, has been \0\«\! 
the prettiest girl in the universily (- 
spite the fact that she has freck! 
her nose. The men who compose tie 
Lords’ club of the university se!ccie( 
her as the university’s prettics! 
gave her a loving cup. Helen is « 
nette. 


WOMEN RAILROAD EMPLOYE > 


According to Interstate Con 
Commission figures railroads i 
United States now employ over | 
women. Although the largest nui! 
over 50,000—are employed in c! 
work, three women are listed as |)! 
smith helpers, while two run en 


WOMAN TIRE EXPERT 


Many of the tires on which p! 
sional bicycle races are won are 
in a factory operated by a woman. 
Ernest Pye, widow of a well-know 
day bicycle racer, owns a small faci") 
at Newark, N. J., formerly operate: » 
her husband, which ~specializes 
“tailor made” tires for six-day ric°™ 
in New York and elsewhere. Before *! 
the important races her factory ru'> * 
top speed, producing hundreds o! |)''" 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 


potato agree 

irls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: 6, 8 and 12 years. A 
Peay requires 2% yards of 40 at material, if the 
tolcro is made with sleeve portions. If without sleeve 
portions 2% yards will be required. 
5781—Misses’ Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 
16 year size requires % yard of plain material, and 3 
yards of figured material inches wide. If made without 
long sleeve portions 25% yards of the figured material will 
be required. 

5771\—Child’s Dress.—4 Sizes 6 and 8 years. A 
4 year size requires 1% yards of 32 “ynch material ‘fogether 
with 4 yard of contrasting material. 

5777—Ladies’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
= bust measure. A 38 L- size requires 4 yards of 
40 inch material together % yard of contrasting 
material. For underback of , *3 % yard 36 inches 
wide is required. 

5730—Ladies’ Morning peat Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 pe 48 inches bust m re. A 40 inch size re- 

3 4% yards of 36 inch. ‘material if made with long 
p ote and of one materi). a2 made as illustrated in the 
large view, it requires 35 yards of 36 inch material to- 
gether with % yard of contrasting material. 

Ladies’ Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
std: arge, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48, inches bust 
; asure ‘Medium size requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material tt made ee, illustrated 9% yards of bias bind- 
—e will be required for trimming. 

768—Child’s Romper.—2 Sizes: 6 months, and 1 year. 
Tcl size with long sleeves uires 15 yards of 27 
inch material. If made without the long sleeve portion 
1% yards is required. 





USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date*fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
12 cents. 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number...sceee Size........ Number.,...... Bise......6 
Number. ..seeee Bize........ Number........ Bize........ 
Number.....se. Bize........ Number........ BSize........ 


it you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your mame and address on lines below. 








Name..... seen eee eeeeeereeereeeeseeaseeseeesasesaseees 
TOWN. .sccese Se eeeeereeeeteesee MER. cc ccacscess 
B. B. or Bt...seeveee BPecccccccsccccccccccccesececess 











of tires capable of withstanding 120 
pounds pressure. “After every race,” 
says Mrs. Pye, “they bring me all the 
repaired tires and we go over them 
with the idea of making improvements. 
We see how each rider wore out his 
tires, and I note which side should be 
heavier to save him some tire bills. 
Many of the riders don’t know much 
about tire construction. Some use high 
pressure because they think it makes 
them go faster. On the contrary it 
slows them up.” 


STRAWBERRY BEAUTIFIER 


A giant strawberry, said to have 
marvelous beauty giving powers, was 
among a collection of strange and ex- 
otic fruits, valued at $150,000, which 
arrived at San Francisco recently in 
charge of Dr. Walter J. Swingle, of the 
department of agriculture. According 
to Dr. Swingle; this strawberry has 
properties which will reduce weight 
and clear the complexion. Its native 
habitat is the Chinese coast, south of 
the Yangtse river. 


GIRLS WITH APPETITES BEST 


Girls with strong appetites are the 
best to wed, according to Rev. O. Halli- 
ton, of Skellingthrope, England. At 
least this is his advice to young farmers 
of his community who are thinking of 
taking wives. He advises them to marry 
the girl who can eat a good breakfast 
of porridge, four or five rashers of bacon, 
do honest housework, plain sewing and 
feed the pigs. That the clergyman does 
not think much of the present-day pleas- 
ure-seeking girl can be seen in his ad- 
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monishing the youths not to marry “one 
of those wasp-waisted girls, or one of 
those cigarette-smoking, couch-loung- 
ing, piano-slaving, jazz-thumping types.” 


**“SURE SHOT MARY’”’ 


Because she shot 500 out of a possible 
500 with an army rifle in an effort to 
win a R. O. T. C. marksman’s medal, 
Mary Ward, 16-year-old schoolgirl at 
Lake View high-school, Chicago, has 
been dubbed “Sure Shot Mary.” Not 
only did Mary win the marksman’s 
medal, but she won four gold honor 
bars as well. 


A POETIC DIVORCE NOTICE 


The following divorce petition was cop- 
ied from the records of the court of com- 
mon pleas of Portage county, Ohio, by a 
deputy clerk. The petition was filed by 
the petitioner’s attorney in Oct. 1867. 

The undersigned in modest tone 

Announces to his wife who’s gone 

With deep regret, and short discourse 

His application for divorce. 

Before the court of common pleas 

He’s filed a statement of his case, 

And charges his Sophronia dear 

With conduct very strange and queer. 

To speak quite plain he says that she 

Is guilty of infidelity. 

That not content with one man’s charms 

She folds whole townships in her arms. 

And worse than Bey of Eastern: climes 

Commits the act a thousand times. 

In gross neglect of duty, she 

Is worse than Madam Zantippe, 

And makes his home from sill to spire, 

Almost as hot as Hades fire. 

In eighteen hundred sixty six 

She hitched herself to Edward Wicks 

And leaving plaintiff quite alone, 

She eloped with Ed. to parts unknown. 

Complainant mourns, Alas! Alack! 

But mourns for fear she will come back. 

And therefore to Judge Tuttle’s gone 

To cut the knot that makes them one. 

At next November term of court 

Sophronia will please report. 

Or in default of doing so, 

Petitioner will not be slow 

To ask Judge Tuttle to cut the chain 

And make this prisoner free again. 
—Samuel Z. Wicks. 











TIN SUPPLIES DIMINISHING 


Tin supplies are reported diminishing, 
due largely to the increasing demand for 
tin cans, says the Geographic Society. Can- 
ners are watching for satisfactory substi- 
tutes for tin containers to meet the needs 
of the canning industry should a shortage 
occur that would seriously affect the price 
of canned products. Tin is the only im- 
portant metal that is not produced in conti- 
nental United States; although this country 
consumes more than half of the world out- 
put. Sixteen states are known to have tin 
deposits but none of them has a sufficient 
quantity for profitable exploitation. Alas- 
ka is our only private source of tin, with 
an annual production of about 13 tons. For 
centuries Cornwall, England, was the chief 
tin producing center of the world, but 
about 35 years ago Cornwall forfeited its 
reputation to the Federated Malay States 
which now produce about one-third of the 
world output. Bolivia and the Dutch East 
Indies each produce a fifth of the annual 
output, and nearly all the remainder is 
produced in China, Siam, India, Nigeria, 
Austria, Cornwall, Congo and South Africa. 





An order which would have abolished 
the few remaining horses used in Chicago 
by mounted policemen aroused such indig- 
nation that Chief Collins agreed to let the 
85 steeds remain in service indefinitely. 
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Whooping Cough 


Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 


larly at night, as wogtlerful. Introduced in 1879,| 






Send for descripti wiih booklet 754 
For Sale by Druggisis 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New Yosks 


or Leeming-Miles Bt 
Montreal, jae 


You Can Make Bi ig Monee 


in Your Spare 
taking orders for Fay aoe eae Knit 
and Fay Ideal Stockings among 
your friends and neighbors. Noex- 
perience necessary. Our Instruc- 
tions tell you everything. Finest 
hosiery in up-to-date shades. All 
goods guaranteed. We have been 
making quality hosiery for28 years. 
Send today for new catalog, sample 
book and selling instructions, free. 


The Fay Stocking Co. 
202 East Ave. Elyria, Ohio 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send m7 ° yee name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. "CLEAR. TONE. “tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 


ply magical in prompt results. You cap repay the fayor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 
IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL - NOURISHED BABY. 


This pamphlet of 24 pages contains latest 


and complete pe | advices. 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents in stamps 


Bureau of Health Education 
1464 Columbia Road Washington, D, C, 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
SS Write for free book and state- 


AAS _&® ments from doctors and users. 
HeetnerArch Support Co., 104 M.E.Taylor Bidg.. Louisville Ky. 
LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 

CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. No elastic. Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 

Special Home-treatment for all leg o4 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 




























































PAYING POSITION Either Sex. Distributing Bliss 
Native Herbs for Constipation, In- 
digestion, Rheumatism, Liver, Kidneys. 200 doses $1. Refined 
work; profitable. Full or part time. Multiply your ye 


ALONZO O. BLISS CO., Dept. 14, 











BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES SAKE SS° Dany 
ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 110.609 Division, Chicaze 
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SYNOPSIS 


Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Polly 
in the little village of St. Petersburg, delights 
in playing tricks on her. She loves him even 
if he is mischievous. ‘Tom’s half-brother, 
Sidney, who is younger, gets in Tom’s bad 
graces by telling on him whenever he gets a 
chance. On Sunday Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches 
him in scripture memorizing. Tom falls madly 
in love with Beeky Thatcher, who succeeds his 
old sweetheart,  § Lawrence. Tom and 
Huckleberry Finn, village rowdy, on a midnight 
visit to a graveyard, see Injun Joe kill Dr. 
Robinson. Vacatisn time comes and Tom and 
Joe Harper, his bosom friend, have more time 

play. Tom and Huck visit. haunted house in 
search of hidden treasure. They see Injun Joe 
and a companion unearth a box of gold coins 
and take it away with them. Later Huck over- 
hears plans to rob the Widow Douglas and he 
informs a Welshman in the village who, with 
his sons, goes after the rufflans. They escape 
however and Huck stops to rest at the 
Welshman’s. Becky and Tom are lost in a cave 
for three days but finally find their way out. 
It is discovered that Injun Joe is shut up in the 
cave and a party goes to get him out. 





When the cave door was unlocked, a sor- 
rowful sight presented itself in the dim 
twilight of the place. Injun Joe lay 
stretched upon the ground, dead, with his 
face close to the crack of the door, as if 
_ his longing eyes had been fixed, to the lat- 
‘est moment, upon the light and the cheer 
of the free world outside. Tom was touch- 
ed, for he knew by his own experience how 
this wretch had suffered. His pity was 
moved, but nevertheless he felt an abound- 
ing sense of relief and security, now, which 
revealed to him in a degree which he had 
not fully appreciated before how vast a 
weight of dread had been lying upon him 
since the day he lifted his voice against 
this bloody-minded outcast. 


Injun Joe’s bowie-knife lay close by, its 
blade broken in two. The great founda- 
tion-beam of the door had been chipped 
and hacked through, with tedious labor; 
useless labor, too, it was, for the native 
rock formed a sill outside it, and upon that 
stubborn material the knife had wrought 
no effect; the only damage done was to the 
knife itself. But if there had been no stony 
obstruction there the labor would have 
been useless still, for if the beam had been 
wholly cut away Injun Joe could not have 
squeezed his body under the door, and he 
knew it. So he had only hacked that place 

in order to be doing something—in order 
to pass the weary time—in order to em- 
ploy his tortured faculties. Ordinarily one 
could find half a dozen bits of candle 
stuck around in the crevices of this vesti- 
bule, left there by tourists; but there were 
none now. The prisoner had searched them 
out and eaten them. He had also con- 
trived to catch a few bats, and these, also, 
he had eaten, leaving only their claws. The 
poor unfortunate had starved to death. In 
one place near at hand, a stalagmite had 
been slowly growing up from the ground 
for ages, builded by the water-drip from 
a stalactite overhead. The captive had 
broken off the stalagmite, and upon the 
stump had placed a stone, where he had 
scooped a shallow hollow to catch the 
precious drop that fell once in every three 
minutes with the dreary regularity of a 
clock-tick—a dessert-spoonful once in four- 
and twenty hours. That drop. was falling 
when the pyramids were new; when Troy 
fell; when the foundations of Rome were 
laid; when Christ was crucified; when the 
Conqueror created the British empire; 
when Columbus sailed; when the massacre 
at Lexington was “news.” It is falling 
now; it will still be falling when all these 
things shall have sunk down the afternoon 
of history and the twilight of tradition and 
been swaltowed up in the thick night of 
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oblivion. Has everything a purpose and 
a mission? Did this drop patiently dur- 
ing 5000 years to be ready for this flitting 
human insect’s need? and has it another 
important object to accomplish 10,000 years 
to come? No matter. It is many and many 
a year since the hapless half-breed scooped 
out ‘the stone to catch the priceless drops, 
but to this day the tourist stares longest 
at that pathetic stone and that slow-drop- 
ping water when he comes to see the won- 
ders of McDougal’s Cave. Injun Joe’s cup 
stands first in the list of the cavern’s 
marvels; even “Aladdin’s Palace” cannot 
rival it. 

Injun Joe was buried near the mouth of 
the cave; and people flocked there in boats 
and wagons from the towns and from all 
the farms and hamlets for seven miles 
around; they brought their children, and 
all sorts of provisions, and confessed that 
they had had almost as satisfactory a time 
at the funeral as they could have had at 
the hanging. 

This funeral stopped the further growth 
of one thing—the petition to the governor 
for Injun Joe’s pardon. The petition had 
been largely signed; many tearful and 
eloquent meetings had been held, and a 
committee of sappy women been appointed 
to go in deep mourning and wail around 
the governor, and implore him to be a 
merciful ass and trample his duty under 
foot. Injun Joe was believed to have killed 
five citizens of the village, but what of 
that? If he had been Satan himself there 
would have been plenty of weaklings ready 
to scribble their names to a pardon petition, 
and drip a tear on it from their permanent- 
ly impaired and leaky waterworks. 


The morning after the fyneral Tom took 
Huck to a private place to have an import- 
ant talk. Huck had learned all about Tom’s 
adventures from the Welshman and the 
Widow Douglas, by this time, but Tom said 
he reckoned there was one thing they had 
not told him; that thing was what he 
wanted to talk about now. MHuck’s face 
saddened. He said: 

“I know what it is. You got into No. 2 
and never found anything but whisky. No- 
body told me it was you; but I just knowed 











This is the reproduction of an old print 
showing Capt. William Kidd hanging in 
chains on the banks of the Thames near 
London as a warning to passing seamen. The 
famous sea rover was conducted down Exe- 
cution Dock May 23, 1701, and hanged on 
a gallows between the marks of high and 
low tides, in accordance with the custom of 
executing pirates. After the execution the 

ly was en in chains and suspended 
. from-a gibbet as a lesson to other sailors who 

might be contemplating piracy. 
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it must ’a* ben you, soon as I heard °),,,,; 
that whisky business; and I knowed - 
hadn’t got the money becuz you’d a ¢.; , 
me some way or other and told me ey, 
you was mum to everybody else. 7) 
something’s always told me we'd neve; 
holt of that swag.” 

“Why, Huck, I never told on that ta, 
keeper. You know his tavern was all 
that Saturday I went to the picnic. |) 
you remember you was to watch there 
night?” 

“Oh, yes! Why, it seems *bout a year . 
It was that very night that I follered |; 
Joe to the widder’s.” 

“You followed him?” 

“Yes—but you keep mum. I reckon 
jun Joe’s leftsfriends behind him, a; 
don’t want ’em.souring on me and < 
me mean tricks. If it hadn’t ben fo: 
he’d be down in Texas now, all right.” 


Then Huck told his entire adventu: 
confidence to Tom, who had only hea: 
the Welshmen’s part of it beforé. 

“Well,” said Huck, presently, co: 
back to the main question, “whoever }\; 
ped the whisky in No. 2 nipped the m 
too, I reckon—anyways it’s a goner fo: 
Tom.” 

“Huck, that money wasn’t ever in No. °)!’ 

“What!” Huck searched his comrade’s 
face keenly. “Tom, have you got on the 
track of that money again?” 

“Huck, it’s in the cave!” 

Huck’s eyes blazed. 

“Say it again, Tom.” 

“The money’s in the cave!” 

“Tom—honest injun, now—is it fun 
earnest?” 

“Earnest, Huck—just as earnest as ¢\ 
I was in my life. Will you go in there with 
me and help get it out?” 

“IT bet I will! I will if it’s where we 
blaze our way to it and not get lost.” 

“Huck, we can do that without the least 
little bit of trouble in the world.” 

“Good as wheat! What makes you think 
the money’s——” 

“Huck, you just wait till we get in there 
If we don’t find it Pll agree to give you 1: 
drum and everything I’ve got in the wor 
I will, by jings.”” _ 

“All right—it’s a whiz. When do you sa 

“Right now, if you say it. Are sou 
strong enough?” 

“Is it far in the cave? I ben on 
pins a little, three or four days, now, !u! 
I can’t walk more’n a mile, Tom—leas'! | 
don’t think I could.” 

“It’s about five mile into there the wa) 
anybody but me would go, Huck, but there’ 
a mighty short cut that they don’t anybo 
but me know about. Huck, Ill take you 
right to it in a skiff. [ll float the ski! 
down there, and I'll pull it back again 
by myself. You needn’t even turn 5 
hand over.” = 

“Less start right off, Tom.” 

“All right. We want some bread 
meat, and our pipes, and a little bag 
two, and two or three kite-strings, « 
some of these new-fangled things they « 
lucifer matches. I tell you, many’s 
time I wished I had some when I wa 
there before.” 


A trifle after noon the boys borrow: 
small skiff from a citizen who was ab 
and got under way at once. When t! 
were several miles below “Cave Hollow 
Tom said: “Now you see this bluff |) 
looks all alike all the way down from ' 
cave hollow—no houses, no woodyar 
bushes all alike. But do you see that w! 
place up yonder where there’s been a 10! 
slide? Well, that’s one of my marks. \\ 
get ashore, now.” 

They landed. 

“Now, Huck, where we're a-standing y '' 
could touch that hole I got out of wit! : 
fishing-pole. See if you can find it.” 

Huck searched all the place about, 4)" 


u 
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found nothing. Tom proudly marched into 
a thick clamp of sumach bushes and said: 
“Here you are! Look at it, Huck; it’s the 
snuggest hole in this country. You just 
keep mum about it. All along I’ve. been 
wanting to be a robber, but I knew I'd 
got to have a thing like this, and where to 
run across it was the bother. We've got it 
now, and we'll keep it quiet, only we’ll let 
Joe Harper and Ben Rogers in—because of 
course there’s got to be a Gang, or else 
there wouldn’t be any style about it. Tom 
Sawyer’s Gang—it sounds splendid, don’t 
it, Huck?” 

“Well, it just does, Tom. And who'll we 
ob?” 

: “Oh, most anybody. Waylay people— 
that’s mostly the way.” 

“And kill them?” ' 

“No, not always. Hive them in the cave 
till they. raise a ransom.” 

“What’s a ransom?” 

“Money. You make them raise all they 
can, off’n their friends; and after you’ve 
kept them a year, if it ain’t raised then you 
kill them. That’s the general way. Only 
you don’t kill the women. You shut up 
the women, but you don’t kill them. They’re 
always beautiful and rich, and awfully 
scared. You take their-watches and things, 
but you always take your hat off and talk 
polite. They ain’t anybody as polite as 
robbers—you’ll see that in any book. Well, 
the women get to loving you, and after 
they’ve been in the cave a week or two 
weeks they stop crying and after that you 
couldn’t get them to leave. If you drove 
them out they’d turn right around and come 
back. It’s so in all the books.” 


“Why, it’s real bully, Tom. I b’lieve it’s 
better’n to be a pirate.” 

“Yes, it’s better in some ways, because 
it’s close to home and circuses and all that.” 

By this time everything was ready and 
the boys entered the hole, Tom in the lead. 
They toiled their way to the farther end of 
the tunnel, then made their spliced kite- 
strings fast and moved on. A few steps 
brought them to the spring, and Tom felt 
a shudder quiver all through him. He 
showed Huck the fragment of candle-wick 
perched on a lump of clay against the wall, 
and described how he and Becky had 
watched the flame struggle and expire. 


The boys began to quiet down to whis- 
pers, now, for the stillness and gloom of 
the place oppressed their spirits. They 
went on, and presently entered and fol- 
lowed Tom’s other corridor until they 
reached the “jumping-off place.” The 
candles revealed the fact that it was not 
really a precipice, but only a steep clay 
hill 20 or 30 feet high. Tom whispered: 
“Now I'll show you something, Huck.” 

He held his candle aloft and said: “Look 
as far around the corner as you can. 
Do you see that? There—on the big rock 
over yonder—done with candlesmoke.” 

“Tom, it’s a cross!” 

“Now where’s your Number Two? ‘Under 
the cross, hey? Right yonder’s where I 
saw Injun Joe poke up his candle, Huck!” 


Huck stared at the myStic sign awhile, 
and then said with a shaky voice: “Tom, 
le’s get out of here!” 

“What! and leave the treasure?” 

“Yes—leave it. Injun Joe’s ghost is round 
about there, certain.” 

“No it ain’t Huck, no it ain’t. It would 
ha’nt the place where he died—away out 
-s the mouth of the cave—five miles from 
lere,” 

“No, Tom, it wouldn’t. It would hang 
round the money. I know the ways of 
ghosts, and so do you.” 

Tom began to fear that Huck was right. 
Misgivings gathered ip his mind. But pres- 
ently an idea occurred to him—*“Look here, 
Huck, what fools we’re making of our- 
Selves! Injun Joe’s ghost ain’t a-going to 
come around where there’s a cross!” 


The point was well taken. It had its 
effect. 

“Tom, I didn’t think of that. But that’s 
so. It’s luck for us, that cross is. I 
reckon we'll climb down there and have a 
hunt for that box.” 

Tom went first, cutting rude steps in the 
clay hill as he descended. Huck followed. 
Four avenues opened out of the small cav- 
ern which the great rock stood in. The 
boys examined three of them with no re- 
sult. They found a small recess in the one 
nearest the base of the rock, with a pallet 
of blankets spread down in it; also an old 
suspender, some bacon rind, and the well- 
gnawed bones of two or three fowls. But 
there was no money-box. The lads search- 
ed and re-searched this place, but in vain. 
Tom said: “He said under the cross. Well, 
this comes nearest to being under the cross. 
It can’t be under the rock itself, because 
that sets solid on the ground.” 


They searched everywhere once more, 
and then sat down discouraged. Huck 
could suggest nothing. By and by Tom 
said: “Looky here, Huck, there’s footprints 
and some candle-grease on the clay about 
one side of this rock, but not on the other 
sides. Now, what’s that for? I bet you 
the money is under the.rock. I’m going to 
dig in the clay.” 

“That ain’t no bad notion, Tom!” said 
Huck with animation. 

Tom’s “real Barlow” was out at once, and 
he had not dug four inches before he 
struck wood. 

“Hey, Huck !—you hear that?” 

Huck began to dig and scratch now. Some 
boards were soon uncovered and removed. 
They had concealed a natural chasm which 
led under the rock. Tom got into this and 
held his candle as far under the rock as 
he could, but said he could not see to the 
end of the rift. He proposed to explore. 
He stooped and passed under; the narrow 
way descended gradually. He followed its 
winding course, first to the right, then to 
the left, Huck at his heels. Tom turned a 
short curve, by and by, and exclaimed: 
“My goodness, Huck, looky here!” 


It was the treasure-box, sure enough, oc- 
cupying a snug little cavern, along with an 
empty powder-keg, a couple of guns in 
leather cases, two or three pairs of old 
moccasins, a leather belt, and some other 
rubbish well soaked with the water-drip. 

“Got it at last!” said Huck, plowing 
among the tarnished coins with his hands. 
“My, but we’re rich, Tom!” 

“Huck, I always reckoned we'd get it. It’s 
just too good to believe, but we have got 
it, sure! Say—let’s not fool around here. 
Let’s snake it out. Lemme see if I can 
lift the box.” 

It weighed about 50 pounds. Tom could 
lift it, after an awkward fashion, but could 
not carfy it conveniently. 

“I thought so,” he said; “they carried it 
like it was heavy, that day at the ha’nted 
house. I noticed that. I reckon I was right 
to think of fetching the little bags along.” 

The money was soon in the bags and 
the boys took it up to the cross rock. 


“Now le’s fetch the guns and things,” 
said Huck. 

“No, Huck—leave them there. They’re 
just the tricks to have when we go rob- 
bing. We'll keep them there all the time, 
and we’ll hold our orgies there, too. It’s 
an awful smug: place for orgies.” 

“What’s orgies?” 

“IT dono. But robbers always have orgies, 
and of course we’ve got to have them, too. 
We'll eat and smoke when we get to the 
skiff.” 

They presently emerged into the clump 
of sumach bushes, looked warily out, found 
the coast clear, and were soon lunching and 
smoking in the skiff. As the sun dipped 
toward the horizon they pushed out and 
got under way. Tom skimmed up the 





Asthma Made His 
Life a Burden 


Found Way to Conquer Trouble. Has 
Been Well Ever Since. 


Sufferers from asthma and stubborn bron- 
chial coughs will find unusual interest in a 
letter written by Jos. Thompson, 935 Tibbs 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. He says: 

‘I. had asthma for seven years and a severe 
bronchial cough for twelve years. My cough 
kept me awake most of the night and even 
kept my neighbors awake. I wheezed so hard 
my folks could hear me all over the house, | 
took one medicine after another without relief. 

“Finally a relative who had been benefited 
by Nacor prevailed upon me to try it. I was 
confined to my bed at the time, but before I 
had finished the first bottle I was up and able 
to go downtown. I kept on improving steadily 
and am now feeling fine. Have had no cough 
and no asthma for over a year. Am sleeping 
fine all night, my appetite and digestion are 
good and I am working every day at the Link- 
Belt. I am 67 years of age, but never felt 
better in all my life.” 

Amazing as Mr. Thompson’s letter may be to 
those who have suffered from asthma, bron- 
chitis and severe chronic coughs, there are 
many other such statements from former suf- 
ferers who never expected to be well again. 
Their letters, and a book of valuable informa- 
tion about these stubborn diseases will be sent 
free by the Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Write for it today. 
No matter how serious your case seems, this 
free information may be the means of show- 
ing you the real road to health, 


The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held during 1927. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents . 

















INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
~~ COMPANY 


New York, March 30, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) a share on the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable May 16th, 1927, 
to Common stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 2nd, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not. close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 
La 


AGENTS s:: FREE o's. 


Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards 
Signs. Big book and samole free. E. Palmer,.546,.Weooster, 


Make Name and Number Plates 
ME WA also teach the work to others; 

Outfits furnished. Illustrated 
book FREE. BIG FOUR CQMPANY, 422 Ashland, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY ssc 'or,c00h; 52,0307 
where located, particulars free. 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dot. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
nd expenses toin- 

We Pa $48 a Week — = Soap and Washing 
Powder. aes Co., Dept. A-34, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 























L L Yellow Sun Cured TOBACCO—Chewing ox 
ong ea Smoking, 6 lbs. $1.75; 10 1bs. $2.75, prepaid. Also 
Farm for Sale $10.00 acre. R. M. Hawkins, Mathiston, 


ELIJAH Szrint CHRIST Sisto. Rochectes NY, 


AGENTS WANTED—A wonderful polishing cleansing pow- 
der that brightens all metals. Write for particulars. jon ures 
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23 
shore through the long twilight, chatting 
cheerily with Huck, and landed shortly 
after dark. 

“Now, Huck,” said Tom, “we’ll hide the 
money in the loft of the widow’s wood- 
shed, and I’ll-come up in the morning and 
we'll count it and divide, and then we’ll 
hunt up a place out in the woods for it 
where it will be safe. Just you-lay quiet 
here and watch the stuff till I run and 
hook Benny Taylor’s little wagon; I. won’t 
be gone a minute.” 3 

He disappeared, and presently returned 
with the wagon, put the two small sacks 
into it, threw some old rags on top of 
thém and started off, dragging his cargo 
behind him. When the boys reached the 
Welshman’s house, they stopped -to rest. 
Just as they were about to move on, the 
- Welshman stepped out and said: “Hello, 
who’s that?” 

“Huck and Tom Sawyer.” 

. “Good! Come along with me, boys; you 
are keeping everybody waiting. Here— 
hurry up, trot ahead—I’ll haul the wagon 
for you. Why, it’s not as light as it might 
be. Got bricks in it?—old metal?” 

“Old metal,” said Tom. 

“J judged so; the boys in this town will 
take more trouble and fool away more time 
hunting up six bits’ worth of old iron to 
sell to the foundry than they would to make 
twice the money at regular work. But that’s 
human nature—hurry along, hurry along!” 
~The boys wanted to know what the hurry 
was about. 

“Never mind; you'll see when we get to 
the Widow Douglas’s.” 

Huck said with some apprehension—for 
he was long used to being falsely accused: 
“Mr. Jones, we haven’t been doing nothing.” 

The Welshman laughed. 
~ “Well, I don’t know, Huck, my boy. I 
don’t know about that. Ain’t- you and the 
widow good friends?” 

“Yes. Well, she’s ben good friends to me, 
anyways,” 

“All right, then. 
be afraid for?” 

This question was not entirely answered 
in Huck’s slow mind before he found him- 
self pushed, along with Tom, into Mrs. 
Dougias’s drawing-room. Mr. Jones left 
the wagon near the door and followed. 

The place was grandly lighted, and ev- 
erybody that was of any consequence in 
the village was there. The Thatchers were 
there, the Harpers, the Rogerses, Aunt 
Polly, Sid, Mary, the minister, the editor, 
and a great many more, and all dressed in 
their best. The widow received the boys 
as heartily as anyone could well receive 
two such looking beings. They were cover- 
ed with clay and candlegrease. Aunt Polly 
blushed crimson with humiliation, and 
frowned and shook her head at Tom. No- 
body suffered half as much as the two boys 
did, however. Mr. Jones said: “Tom wasn’t 
at home, yet, so I gave him up; but I stum- 
bled on him and Huck right at my door, 
and so I just brought them along in a 
hurry.” 

“And you did just right,” said the widow. 
“Come with me, boys.” 

She took them to a bedchamber and said: 
“Now wash and dress yourselves. Here are 
two new suits of clothes—shirts, socks, ev- 
erything complete. They’re Huck’s—no, no 
thanks, Huck—Mr. Jongs béught one and I 
the other. But they'll At both of you. Get 
into them. We’ll wait—come down when 
you are slicked up enough.” 

- The she left. 

Huck said: “Tom, we can slope, if we can 
find a rope. The window ain’t high from 
the ground.” 

“Shucks, what do you want to slope for?” 

“Well, I aim’t used to that kind of a 
crowd. I can’t stand it. I ain’t going down 
there, Tom.” 

“Oh, bother! It ain’t anything. I don’t 
mind it a bit. Pll take care of you.” 


What do you want to 


Sid appeared. “Tom,” said he, “auntie 
has been waiting for you all the afternoon. 
Mary got your Sunday clothes ready, and 
everybody’s been fretting about you. Say— 
ain’t this grease and clay, on your clothes?” 

“Now, Mr. Siddy, you jist *tend to your 
own business. What’s all this blow-out 
about, anyway?” 

“It’s one of the widow’s parties that 
she’s always having. This time it’s for the 
Welshman and his sons, on account of that 
scrape they helped her out of the other 
night. And say—TI can tell you something, 
if you want to know.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Why, old Mr. Jones is going to try to 
spring something on ‘the people here to- 
night, but I overheard him tell auntie today 
about it, as a secret, but I reckon it’s not 
much of a secret now. Everybody knows— 
the widow, too, for all she tries to let on 
she don’t. Mr. Jones was bound Huck 
should be here—couldn’t get along with his 
grand secret without Huck, you know!” 

“Secret about what, Sid?” 

“About Huck tracking the robbers to the 
widow’s. I reckon Mr. Jones was going to 
make a grand time over his surprise, but 
I bet you it will drop pretty flat.” Sid 
chuckled in a very contented and satisfied 
way. 

“Sid, was it you that told?” 

“Oh, never mind who it was. 
told—that’s enough.” 

“Sid, there’s only one person in this town 
mean enough to do that, and that’s you. If 
you had been in Huck’s place you’d ’a’ 
sneaked down the hill and never told any- 
body on the-robbers. You can’t do any but 
mean things, and you can’t bear to~see 
anybody praised for doing good ones. 
There—no thanks, as the widow says”— 
and Tom cuffed Sid’s ears and helped him 
to the door with several kicks. “Now go 


Somebody 
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and tell auntie if you dare—and tom», 
you'll catch it!” ' 

Some minutes later the widow’s ;.... 
were at the supper-table, and a dozen ¢)\;\). 
dren were propped up at little side-(.),),. 
in the same room, after the fashion 0; (},,; 
country and that day. At, the proper {jj 
Mr. Jones made his little ‘speech, in w));:), 
he thanked the widow for the honor .}. 
was doing himself and his sons, but .,\, 
that there was another person whos: |. 
esty—— 

And so forth and so on. He sprun 
secret about Huck’s share in the a 
ture in the finest dramatic manner he y 
master of, but the surprise it occas 
was largely counterfeit and not as cla 
ous and effusive as it might have be: 
der happier circumstances. Howeve: 
widow made-a pretty fair show of . 
ishment, and heaped so many compli 
and so much gratitude upon Huck th 
almost forgot the nearly intoleral! 
comfort of his new clothes in the env 
intolerable discomfort of being set | 
a target for everybody’s gaze and « 
body’s laudations. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Princeton graduates have occupic: 
office of President of the United Stat: 
a longer period of time than the grad 
of any other university. James Ma 
and Woodrow Wilson were both P: 
tonians. Each was re-elected, makin 
years of service in the White Hous: 
sons of Old Nassau. John Adams, 
Quincy Adams and Theodore Roo 
bring Harvard to a close second, wi 
years six months and 20 days of s 
Yale, the other member of the Big 1 
has had but one president of the U 
States—William Howard Taft.—Tiger A 
ni Weekly. 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 49 
Submitted by S. L. Schirmacker, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Horizontal: 1—A prearranged combat be- 
tween two persons. 5—Part of a sailing 
vessel. 9—Carrying great weight or sig- 
nificance. 11—CoHege degree (abbr.). 13— 
Like. 14—State (abbr.). 15—A call to ex- 
cite attention. 16—A meadow. 18—Sour. 
21—Likewise not. 22—Quiet. 24—A degree 
in engineering. 25—Eject. 26—Sour ale. 
29—A government protection to an inven- 
tor. 30—Flexible bonds. 32—Preposition. 
33—A denomination. 36—Often.  37— 
Performs. 39—Novel. 40—Pronoun. 41— 
A kind of buckshot. 42—Toward. 44—A 
musical note. 45—Hazy. 47—Garments 
worn by ancients. 48—A goad. 


Vertical: 2—Toward a higher plac: 
level. 3—A historical period of year‘. 
For fear that. 5—Sodium chloride. 
Curious scraps of literature, notes, sket 
etc. 7—Pronoun. 8—A soft hydrous 1 
nesium silicate. 10—A harbor. 12—Ad 
15—Convents in the Alpine passes. 17 
boy’s nickname. 19—A kind of acid. 2 
One who rules in the name and place 
sovereign. 21—The 13th letter in the & 
alphabet. 23 -—— Charts. 25 — Worth! 
leavings. 27—State (abbr.). 28—Indefi' 
article. 30—A grave. 31—A diminu! 
suffix. 34—Prefix meaping in. 35—A tau! 
ing allusion. 37—An ancient word siz! 
fying “father.” 38—Discontinue. 41—\» 
ask alms. 43—Belonging to us. 45—Nes- 
ative reply. 46—Therefore. 
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Letters from Readers 


Every Day Sunday 


Once L read that every dayis “Sunday” 
in the United States to some religious 
sect. For instance, the Jews and 
Seventh Day Adventists observe Satur- 
day as the Sabbath and other sects ob- 
serve other days. Now I would like to 
know through the Letters from Readers 
what sects or religions observe each 
dav—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday as the Sabbath or as 
a rest day.—George Bloodworth, Cin- 
cinnati. 








How People Get Malaria 


Many have a vague idea how people 
get malaria. The general belief is that 
one gets malaria from bad air. But this 
is not so. An Englishman named Ross 
who was an army surgeon found out 
that some blood sucking insects were 
always present where malaria was fre- 
quent. After a long time he found out 
that a mosquito called anopheles which 
had unusually tiny bodies attached to 
the insides of their stomachs. They were 
black specks which he found: to be 
only present after a mosquito had suck- 
ed blood from a person having malaria. 
He finally discovered that not only did 
these mosquitoes carry malaria but that 
people could not have malaria unless 
they were bitten by one of the anoph- 
eles mosquitoes, for a malarial para- 
site had to live a part of its life in the 
body of the person who has malaria 
and another part of its life in the body 
of the mosquito—Edward Eufemia, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Orphan Brigade 


Mr. Orville Sauser of Chicago asks 
for information in regard to the “Or- 
phan Brigade” of the Confederate army. 
When the war began Kentucky tried to 
be neutral, but neutrality was violated 
and many Kentuckians decided to fight 
for the South, and the famous Camp 
Boone was formed near the Kentucky 
line, a few miles north of Clarkesville, 
Tenn. Fifty companies from 84 coun- 
ties in Kentucky enlisted. These com- 
posed the larger part of the First Ken- 
tucky, better known as the Orphan 
Brigade, made up of the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 9th Kentucky Infantry, Cobb’s, 
Byrnes’s and Graves’s batteries of 
artillery. There are two reasons why 
this command was called “Orphan”; 
first they lost so many commanders 
either by reason of the promotion of 
the officer or by his death on the battle- 
field. The first-to command was Gen.. 
John C. Breckenridge who was called 
to other service. Gen. Roger W. Han- 
son was killed at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Gen. Ben Hardin Helm was killed at 
Chickamauga. They were away from 
Kentucky during nearly all the time of 
their service and so cut off from com- 
munication with friends or family. This 
was the second reason for the name. 





Dean N. S. Shaler of Harvard uni- % 


versity wrote of them: “On May 7th 1864 
the brigade marched out of Dalton 1140 
strong. In the subsequent 120 days the 
brigade was almost continuously in ac- 
tion or on the march. In this period 








the men of this command received 1860 
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deaths or hospital wounds, the dead 
counted as wounds and but one wound 
counted for~each visitation to the hos- 
pital. At the end of this time there 
were less than 50@men who had not 
been wounded during the 120 days. 
There were 240 men left for duty. A 
research into the history of warlike 
exploits has failed to show me any en- 
durance to the worst trials of war sur- 
passing this.”—Mrs. John L. Woodbury, 
historian-general of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, Louisville, Ky« 





The Casiquiare River 


I have a book in which it says there 
is a river in South America that runs 
both ways. The Casiquiare river flows 
into the Orinoco system during a part of 
the year and into the Amazon system the 
remainder. The river is on the map 
with an arrow pointing both ways.— 
Mrs. Aubrey Newcom, Hartford, Ky. 





In a recent issue somebody asked 
whether there was a river in. South 
America which flows into the Pacific 
six months of the year and into the 
Atlantic six months. You say there is 
no such stream and the answer is cor- 
rect as the question is asked, but I think 
your questioner has heard something 
about the Casiquiare river of southern 
Venezuela. Several geographies claim 
that this river, nearly 200 miles long, 
runs both ways and sometimes does not 
run at all. It is a connecting link in a 
level country between the Orinoco and 
Amazon systems and runs north when 
the Rio Negro is high and south when 
the headwaters of the Orinoco are 
high. Of course it has no connection 
with the Pacific ocean —O. E. Furman, 
Norcatur, Kans, 


The Pan American Union makes this 
interesting comment on this subject: 
“The slight change at times in the move- 
ment of the waters of the Casiquiare is 
due, scientists explain, to the fact that 
when the heavy rains fall in Venezuela 
and flood the Orinoco, water natirally 
‘backs up’ in the Casiquiare, temporarily. 
On the other hand, when the heavy 
rains in the Amazon region cause the 
Rio Negro to overflow, its water ‘backs 
up’ in the Casiquiare. The same condi- 
tion may be seen in small streams al- 
most anywhere, which when becoming 
flooded, the water temporarily moves in 
the opposite direction.”—the Editor. 


Firefly in Frog’s Stomach 


Late one autumn evening I watched a 
toad snap in a firefly. I could see the 
lightning of the fly through the walls of 
the frog’s abdomen as plain as I did be- 
fore the frog got it—J. N. Hale, Iron- 
ton, Ohio. 
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No Pep? 
Appetite Waning? 


wie 








B. W. Biathrom 


Three Oaks, Mich.—“I felt tired out, 
no ‘pep,’ and didn’t care to eat. I saw 
Dr. Pierce’s advertisement so I thought 
I would try a bottle of the ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery,’ and I found it did just 
what the advertisement said it would 
do. 1 have taken a couple of bottles 
and feel fine. I can eat anything—ev- 
erything tastes good. I feel like a new 
man. Since I have taken Dr. Pierce’s 
Gold Medical Discovery I have told a 
great many people about it.”"—B. W. 
Biathrom. 

All dealers, ‘Large ~ bottles, liquid 
$1.35; Tablets $1.35 and 65c. 

Write Dr. Pierce, President Invalids’ 
Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., if you feel the 
need of free advice. 


GETTING UP NIGHTS 


Pains in Back, Burning Sensation 


and other troubles caused by Kidney, Bladder or Prostate 
Gland vanish quickly. Rudolph’s Prostatis, new scientific 
treatment prescribed by well known Kansas City doctor 
produced such amazing results that the W. B. Way Com- 
pany, 18-A Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., have 
made it possible for every sufferer to get the benefits that 
this wonderful treatment may give them. Any man or 
woman sufferer should consider it first duty to write for 
information about this guaranteed home treatment at once. 


to represent old 
established manufac- 
turer. (city or coun- 
try). Those selected become dealers in 175 household necessities 
which everybody buys again and again. We extend creditand show 
you how to develop a paying business of your own. Experience 
unnecessary. President, MeConnen & Co., Dept. X9, Winona, Minn. 
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$2 to $806 each paid for hundreds otold 


or odd Coins, Keep all old money, it may 
be very valuable. Send 120 cts. for III's 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Get posted. Gu Cash 


LARKE COIN CO., AST., Le ROY, N. ¥. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y 


$75.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY 


To Introduce “CHIEFTAIN” 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed Tailored 
Shirts. Samples and Style Book FREE. YOUR PAY DAILY. 
CINCINNATI SHIRT CQ., Lane 1716, CINCINNATI, o. 























Travel for “Uncle Sam” 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dopt. K-188, Rochester, N.Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me, without charge, (1) Full particulars, 
telling how to become a Railway Postal Clerk; (2) 

send copy of 32 page k, ‘“‘How to Get U. 8. Gov- 
eqment Jobs,’’ with list of many positions. 


Many Other Government Jobs Obtainable / DE ind ctcbdes ceBeccdeesncie1090s denecban aon 
Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient / 
0 Oe eT ee Serre Serre TT 


MEN—WOMEN [8 UP 
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IF’ POISONED BY 


URIC ACID 


Try this FREE 865 cent Bottle 


Did you get up this morning tired, 
head dull, back aching, joints stiff, mus- 
cles sore, weak all over? 


Were you in and out of bed half a 
dozen times last night? ~ 


Are congested kidneys, irritated blad- 
der, rheumatic pains and aches making 
you feel “old” and miserable? 

Let The Williams’ Treatment prove 
what “wonders” it can do for you. Get 
well. Be strong and active. Enjoy 
living. 

Send this notice and your address to 
The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Dept. HB-20, 
P, 0. Building, East Hampton, Conn. 


You will receive an 85 cent bottle (32 
doses) free, by Parcel Post. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Thousands using 
this medicine. Established 1892. Only 
one free bottle to a family. No. C. O. D. 
Nothing to pay. 


Stomach Sufferers 
$1.00 Treatment FREE 


Ninety-three op pe of human ailments originate 
in the stoma To raat ve your stomach trouble 
is to court danger. Dr. Marcella’s men ag NS 
ment overcomes indigestion, dyspepsia, belching, 
in, headaches, heartburn, bloating, bad-tastin 
eath, gas, loss of appetite, gnawing empty feel- 
-tump in thestomach and otherstomach symp- 
Reports showchronicand acutecasesrespond 
readily to this treatment. Send at once for free 
$1.00 supply. Address: Dr. Marcella Company, 
1104 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Use Radium Water 


For Blood, Kidney, Liver and Stomach com- 
plaints. Prepare your own radium active min- 
eral water. $2.50 package Radiosalz makes 128 
doses. If your local druggist cannot supply 
you, we will ship to you direct from the labora- 
tories, post-paid, on receipt of $2.50. 
CANFIELD LABORATORIES 
$29-331 E. Pershing Rd., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 


WEEK FREE 

. Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept..160, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lovely Bross) Remnants 

SS Let us send you a BIG BUNDLE of lovely 

<< gg 4 yds. in Each Piece. Fine 

4 a Seaeest Summer Materials, 

7Sc worth of NOTIONS FREE. SEND NO 

MONEY. Pay $1.95 1 pins postage on delivery. Money back 
lf not pleased. Wri 

MERVIN WINEHOLT CO., Dept. 9, Woodbine, Pa. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL —_——.. vor next roll a Sec. 
Prints 3c cach. B 


Fleet Photo Service. 425 $3. Ke Dp BWashington,D.C. | 
Write for our Guide Book, 


ATENTS “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions FREE. Reasonable 


terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


DON’T SELL for Others ©" aoe yout_own products, 


Toliet Articles, Household Specialties, etc. 500% profit. We furnish 
everything and show you how. Valuable booklet free. Write agonce. 
National Scientific 


1976W Broad, Va. 
Our Book, 






































Treasures, How 
9? Valuable information. 
minerals, Or@s, etc, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Little Stories from Real Lit 








Today’s Short Story 


Misses Stacia and Annie Toole, sisters, 
of Washington, had always wanted to 
die together. Annie, 76, ill a week, died 
one morning; Stacia, 68, ill two weeks, 
died a few hours after Annie, without 
knowledge of her sister’s death. 


Mouth Full of Ticks 
Having been told that a deaf person 


“could hear a watch tick if it was held 


in the mouth with the lips tightly 
closed John Dachtiancio decided that 
he would try it. So he borrowed his 
girl’s watch and put it in his mouth. 
Just then somebody gave John a mighty 
slap on the back and John swallowed 
the timepiece. This was at 3:15 p. m. 
John was worried for fear the watch 
might run down if he couldn’t get it out 
as he could not reach it to wind it. At 
the hospital however surgeons went to 
work with a fluoroscope and wires and 
hooks. At five o’clock one of the hooks 
caught the watch and it was drawn 
forth in good condition. “Why, it’s 
only 3:15 p. m. by this watch,” said one 
of the surgeons, “and it isn’t running.” 
“IT knew something was wrong,” said 
John. “I couldn’t hear it tick and it 
didn’t taste right.” 


Let the Women Work 


It is reported on good authority 
that one of the famous Smith brothers 
who lives at Fort Wayne, Ind., is not 
going to take any chances on having 
anybody else select his pallbearers when 
he dies. He has named them himself— 
six women, -all former sweethearts. 
Smith has his monument ready. It 
weighs 10 tons, so it cannot be ‘easily 
moved. It is made of red, white and 
blue stone. Smith does not favor a 
vault because he says: “When Gabriel 
blows his saxophone I don’t want to be 
impeded by having a concrete over- 
coat on.” = 


A Fortunate Accident 

Thirty years ago Frank Burgess, of 
Center Burlington, Nova Scotia, then 
only 15 years old, lost his memory and 
left home. His wanderings took him to 
the United States, South America, Aus- 
tralia, and other lands. . Twenty-five 
years ago his mother was informed that 
he had died of yellow fever at Gibraltar. 


Gradually Burgess worked his way back - 


to his native land and not long ago he 
was walking down a street in Thuro, 
Nova Scotia, when a tree fell on him, 
knocking him unconscious. When he 
regained consciousness he found that 
he had got back his memory. 


What Would You Do? 


Some people have so much money 
they don’t have to do any work at all— 
of course they are not happy} but they 
seem to live along with dyspepsia or 
gout, or something. Such people give 
nothing to the world, except possibly a 
few pennies now and then to charity. 
Fortunately the great majority of peo- 


ple have to work for a living. ‘Ih 
sures the stability of our home a: 
country and happiness for ever, 
But how many persons who have }; 
work for a living and who sui 
come in possession of a fortun 

would make them independent {\ 
are sensible enough to keep on 
some sort of productive work? 

of us workers have at some time j 
lives said: “Oh, if somebody woul 
leave me a lot of money so I w: 

have to work any more.” Of co 
person who is not mentally or ph) 
ly able to work is justified in s 
back and “letting George do it.” 
this excuse can rarely be given. 


Now and then we read of cases \. 
old men, though made suddenly 
continue to work. And because of 
wise choice they live longer. © 
man believes his usefulness is at « 
he is no good to himself nor to a: 
else and his years will be shor 
thereby. Russell P. Kenyon, o! 
Jose, Cal., is 67 years old. For 22 
he has owned a blacksmith shop « 
does his own work. Though he a 
blacksmithing “hasn’t been so 
since autos have pushed the hor 
the roads, he is still able to e 
comfortable living at his trade, R: 
ly when his brother died he was \ 
$500,000.. Will Kenyon quit work «| 
Not on four tin-type, he won’t. 
feel lost away from the shop,” he 
“[’m going to stay right here wit! 
anvil.” That’s the proper spirit. 


CHARITY 


Charity is a much abused word. 
are many persons who believe iis 
summation is the mere giving of n 
There are others who believe that i 
mands have been fulfilled when a h 
hand has been given to a person i: 
tress. They confound charity with 
passion. There are still others wh 
céive it_as something like an irksome 
that must be performed, and the soon: 
better. 

But real charity goes deeper than 
of these things. A man may find 
faction in giving a portion of his w 
to the establishment of an instituti 
public benefit; but charity has not fl 
his heart until he has recognized thx 
that is in the worst of his enemies. ‘| 
he has dane that, he has risen far 
the importance of public benefactio: 





* has demonstrated that his spirit is | 


than those things from which his | 
were gained. 

A man during a distressful emer: 
in which a fellow mortal is thrown 
find satisfaction in giving him t 
rary relief; but this act. of kindnes 
comes inconsequential compared wit) 
effort to see in an enemy even the br 
light of Good. His kindliness bec 
insignificant when it is compared 
his forgiveness of a heavy wrong 
has been inflicted upon him, for fors 
ness is one of the noblest forms of char: 

Charity in its truest sense belongs | 


that indefinable quality in man which “'> 
tinguishes him from the rest of ear’ 


creatures. In practice, it is powe 
enough to move a world into the splen’ 
circles of brotherhood and understand 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 















vv. Famous, Gold Stand- 
ailroad WALTHAM. 
Richly foe ewelled—perfectly adjust- 
ed—absolutely accurate! 14K 
\ gold strata case. Handsomely 
engraved. Factory guarantee 
and et case included. 
NO TAPE. Your watch 
¥ shipped direct to you the day 
we receive $1.00 deposit. 










































hted! emar Knife 
in awarded = romptness. 
d $1 TODAY to 


GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., 
Newton Boston,Mass 


CIGARS 


Strictty Firsts 
PER BOX 
Postpaid 


25 cigars for $2.00 as 
good as most 10c Cigars 
From the Factory 
to the Smoker 
Postage mee 














Bont. Fs First jational 
Farmers & Mer- 


' hed Lion, Pas 

Ladies—-We will pay you $5 cash for 20 special 
names for US tagwrite to about a big easy pay- 
ment sale ON Vacuum Cleaners, All kinds re- 


juced, Address Names Dept. 27. 
VACUUM CLEANER SPECIALTY Co. 








111 W, 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Just say: “‘Send me your names offer."* 


'@ LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


tananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nuall Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
unanas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
ir check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bldg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











oe 28 x 33 inches distances. 

List of jets stations, with ey letters. and wave 
length, FR’ addresses 0: 
five ticndoel tel 


A. C. VIKING, 124 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, lil. 








Scientific Master Chart. 
Read your friends’ Hor- 


KRISTOSCOP oscope as well as your 


own, Adjustable to any birthday. Useful—Truthful 
—Fascinating. Price SOc. Pay ostman on delivery. 
KRIS SALES, 519 Call Bidg., San Francisco 


Lumbago and Backache Cure 


This large can of PIPAL’S HEALING SALVE for 

$2.25 will cure your Lumbago forever. Money back 

i $ not ocmmaniy satisfied. Many testimonials. Send to 
Pipel Remedy Co., Inc., Dept. A-102, Academy, So. Dak. 


Send f 
Basketry Supplies #:-:: 
WHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY ps PY W., WASHINGTON, 8. 6. 


Dr. |. 0. SILER, WARRENTON, GA., is bringing out 20 valu- 
e and chic poems under the caption, “Good Morning, Doctor 
rd.” These are sold at 20c¢ in pamphlet or at 40c in sheet. 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here i is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year.or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
‘csire. The other magazines each for one year toone address 


: 176 Magazines for Only $2 


h —— Send Currency At Our Risk — 
it The Pathfinder 


04 we.) 
People’s Popular Monthly (;.22..) 45" 
Farm & Fireside (2% Yoeues) 
American Needlewoman (tenes) 
Good Stories (issiies ) 


Mother’s Home Life (issues 
These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 


Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mai 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C, 










































THE PATHFINDER 


Newspaper Views 


Kansas City Star—Another Chinese tong 
war has broken out in New York city and 
we are considerably worried for the safe- 
ty of a number of Americans who are 
said to be in that city on business. 








San Antonio News—Cotton is still king— 
but like other crowned heads in this day 
he requires a loan occasionally. 


South Bend Tribune—It was a good year 
for muskrats so there will be a good va- 
riety of furs next season. 


Buffalo Courier and Express—Barbers, it 
appears, are to be called chirotonsors. 
Sounds like some one you’d scarcely dare 


to tip. " 


Worcester Post—Effect of noises on the 
nerves of a girl typist was tested by sci- 
ence. Next they ought to test the effect 
of gum cracking on the boss. 


Atlanta Constitution—Talking moving 
pictures are an improvement on talking 
movie patrons. 








Indianapolis News—Not only can nobody 
over here keep track of which side those 
Chinese generals are on, but it looks some- 
times as if the Chinese generals couldn’t 
either. 





El Paso Times—if all the persons who 
understand the Nicaraguan situation were 
laid end to end, he would feel awfully con- 
spicuous, 





Boston Transcript—One of the saddest 
sights of the time is a bobbed head half- 
way back to normal. 


Terre Haute Star—There are probably 
just as many spring poets as ever, but also 
more waste baskets. 


Boston Transcript—News that President 
Coolidge has received a pass to the local 
big league ball games will doubtless in- 
crease the number of young Americans who 
look forward to living in the White House. 


Louisville Times—Our office statistician 
figures that, of the 27,341,227 neckties re- 
ceived by men Dec. 25, 1926, but 365,689 
remain in use. 





Asheville Times—Now that congress isn’t 
in session, we will have to blame all our 
troubles on the flapper. 


Abilene Reporter—A missing shirt but- 
ton may mean that a man’s single. If 
three or four are gone, he’s married. 


Detroit Free Press—Maybe those long 
skirts were badges of servitude and all 
that, but they certainly preserved many 
a now shattered illusion of beauty. 


Boston Transcript—Notwithstanding the 
fact the Jacksonville papers announce the 
building of a road from Aripeka to Weeki- 
wachee by way of Kaweecahatchee, you 
can’t sneeze at Florida enterprise. 


Buffalo News—Not the least amazing 
thing about those Catalina swims is the 
admission by California that the water 
was cold. 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—A good many 
people seem to think the political plum tree 
grows better after grafting. 


Sioux City Tribune—Denunciation of 
capital punishment in this country lacks 
point because there is so little of that kind. 


Atchison Globe—Many young. men don’t 
give a thought to their poor dear old 
mothers until after they get in trouble, 
They expect the newspapers to think more 
of her than they did. 













Make Money 
This Easy Way 


Just show our beautiful line of engraved Christmas cards te 
friends and neighbors. Customers will order now-—we pay you 
promptly and delivarlater. Noexperiencentcessary. Youcan 
work full time and make $90.00 a week. An hour or two’s 
work in the evenings will bring you $25.00 a week extra 


Your CansQhy a 
Make 9 





You offer an almost unlimited variety: hand painted 
cards, @xclusive deckle edged cards, pearl inlaid cards— 
all included in the wonderful $10.00 sample book we send 
you FREE. .People will be glad to order now and avoid 
the rush later on. Especially when you show them a great- 
er variety and lower prices than stores. 

Blanche Mason earned $1900 during three months’ spare 


time. Arthur Rinehart made $96 every week for two 
months. J. D. Goodall has earned $7750 a year. None 
of these people had any previous experience. You can do 
as well as they are doing. Get started immediately. 
Complete instructions and $10 sample Outfit FREB 


1Qouttit JOHN A. HERTEL CO., Dept.R-1 
L222 318 W. Washington St., Chicago, I. 
‘S's is coming! 


Read our magazine 
MEN! * = Li willbe safe! 
Daringly Different 


ee oe any other publication; 
our big intimate Magazine is 
strictly for men! Can't be de- 
ust be seen? No 

Fake, no Fads, no Fiction; no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100% 


= valuable to men. Devoted ser- 
iously to intimate subects in 
which NORMAL MEN every- 


where are individually inter- 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mas- 
culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. Thous- 
ands of men would not sell <= copies for 
money. You will know WHY when you see 
it. If you are married or ever expect to be, 
both you and wife will benefit—for 
1T NOT DUPLICATE ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men's physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 


No book be 
lo - can possibly 


THIS send 
. b mo et 
" “4, in all 
) Batisfaction guaranteed 
ree. ntee 
or money peomaty refunded. 


No chance to lose! 


Locoma Pub. Co. 
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PERSONAL 
Appearance 


is now more than ever 
the keynote of success, 
both in social and busi- 
ness life. Bow-Legged 
and Knock-Kneed men 
and women, both yotng 
and old, will be glad to 
hear that my new appli- 
ance will successfully 
straighten, within a short 
time, bow - leggedness 
and knock-kneed legs, 
safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without 
operation or discomfort. Worn at night. My new * 
Straitner,”* Model 18, U. 8. Patent, is easy to adjust: ite 
results will soon save you from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. (Model 
18 is not like old-fashioned splints or braces, with 
bothersome straps, hard to adjust, but a acientific, 
modern device of proven merit, used and recommended 
for the. last 5 years by physicians everywhere.) 

Writ today for particulars, testimonials and my free 
copyrighted physiological and anatomical book which 
tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs 
without any pepe come Enclose a dime for postage. 


. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1525L, we ‘vu. Building, Binghamton, N.Y. 




















IANT WORK.é5-? 





— Sip to As -E) a week RETOUCHING onetin- Menor 
No sel! 


fists Nee eimploymrent a tand seals cE OUTer pir vA. 


A, $900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 
— and dries windows, SweeDs, 
cleans 


E T walls, scrubs, mops. 


Cc 
Risin ourtt costs less than brooms, OVER HALF PROFIT, 
BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


TOBACCO HABIT Curet,er no, Pay, Ary fo" ith teatins 
a Co he eg 


ir, MFG. CO., Aipha 10, C.H., VA 
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RENTERS 


Here’s Your Opportunity! 


Instead of renting again for next year, Why not 
make arrangements now and begin retailing 
Rawieigh Products next year and make from 
$150 to $200 a month or more clear profit? 
-Be your own boss. No Selling experience re- 
ired. We supply everything—Products, 
Service Methods, Advertising and Sales Ma- 
terial. Profits increase every month. Steady 
year-round. Lowest prices. Best values. Most 
complete Service. Rawleigh Methods get the 
most business everywhere, Particulars Free. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. DC S16, FREEPORT, ILL. 

















Sada tow ders her — =$1635 











AVIATION FREE L 
Information 


and se 
athom 
sicrmether cnet nce you Sea 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


ts Curable. Guaranteed 
ES 
hesis eczema and other skin 
troubles. No mussy salves 
pt vingeee. 














Easy to use. 

No matter what you ha WRITE TODAY for 
vincing Proof ~ # MONEY BACK Offer. 

DERMA-TOX FOX LABORATORIES. 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, M0. 





MAKE BIG MONEY 2%; 


Gas Lighters $12 » retails 6. 
acne Ci c ~~ Lighters FREE pe ry Me _ 
tion ‘this pers. a 


ASTHM 


bottle of Lane’s x Ont 
cures send me $1.25 rwise your 





STOPPED 


NO PAY! 
= 
mail on FREE TRIAL. ifit 









report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. one a 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kanass 





who derive largest 
ORS profits know and 
heed certain simple 
, E.. e. facts be- 
oc. applying f for Patents. Our book, Patent- 


ives those 


t free. rite LACEY & & LACEY eit . 
Eetablished Established 1865." Sei F S.. D. c. 


6 PHOTOS [Artsy FOR 20¢ 


Send Negatives or Exposed Roll | 








Ww and 
ag eg ay ggg 
| Roanoke Proto finishing Cou. 5.C ‘Befi Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Run Down? Tired Out? 


MACK’S COD LIVER TABLETS, the modem tonic will restore 
* health—make you want to live. Send 10¢ coin or stamps, 


to cover postage, packing, etc.) and we will send you a full size rN 
for testing. C. H. : McKeon Co., 561 Erie Bidg., 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Patem's3,07 napatent- 
MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE St LOUIS. ban FISHER 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Careless ; 
New Albany (ind.) Tribune—(headline) 
FALLS OVER FEET; 
DISLOCATES KNEE 
Sent in by A. W. Kesler, New Albany. 


Hard on the Corpse 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle—Gus Adams, 
who recently was slain at his home in West 
City, was arrested today by Sheriff Pritch- 
ard. 














Land Sakes, What’s the World Coming To? 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—While visiting 
friends, Mrs. Katie Kublik, aged nine, 
mother of 12 children, dropped dead. 


More Likely Saved He Her From Freezing 

Washington (D. C.) Star—The driver of 
Motor Truck No. 1 reports that he saved 
Mrs. Mary Thompson from being burned 
when her apron took fire at her home by 
throwing blankets over her Wednesday 
night. 

Sent in by Moody Hull, Washington. 


Discreet \ Valor. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Times—Bert Bradley, 
operator, was the hero of the occasion. 
When the film caught fire he succeeded 
in getting outside before the explosion 
occurred. 

Sent in by Roy F. Higginson, Torrance. 


‘Figure It Out Yourself 
House of Gurney Seed Book—(testimo- 
nial)—I purchased 25 haby chicks last 
spring, 26 of them grewand are still growing. 
Sent in by Mrs. L. L. Slechta, Denison, Iowa. 


Whatd’ya Mean “Dry Cleaning”? 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Public Opinion— 
(adv.)—Spits pressed, 50 cents. Simply 
phone 2056. Wells Dry Cleaners. 
Sent in by Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Henry. 


Yes, We Won't 
Eureka Springs (Ark.) Times-Echo—The 
“Thief of Bagdad” at the Commodore the- 
ater last evening drew a large sized crowd. 
It is an unusual picture, full of adventure 
and thrill. Don’t fail to miss this picture 
this evening. 








Kindling an Appetite 
Phoenix (N. Y.) Register—-(adv.)—FOR 
SALE: Good eating potatoes, apples and 
hard beech stove wood. Oswego River 
Stock Farm. 
Sent in by Ella Denison, Stanton, Mich. 


Household Hint 
Rockford (Ill.) Star—Use Dry Towel for 
Best Tea. 
Sent in by Rulef Gile, Merrillan, Wis. 


Listen to This Dog Story 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post—(adv.)—LOST: 
Wednesday afternoon, a two-months old 
police pup, around State st. and Hancock 
ave. Listens “Caesar.” Finder kindly call 
Bar. 4309 or return it to Rev. E. Komjathy, 
Hancock ave. 
Sent in by F. C. Toquet, Bridgeport. 


One on Us 
Pathfinder (Jan. 22 issue)—The appendix 
is located in the right side of the abdomen 
halfway between the right hip and the 
navel bone. 
Sent in by O. F. Barnes, Glasco, Kans. 


Fully Equipped - 
San Antonio (Tex.) paper—(adv.)—Max 
Pollinsky. Ladies and Girls Ready to Wear, 
Sent in by Jeff Reynolds, San Antonio. 


Local Note 
Warrenton (Mo.) Banner—John Back- 
haus lost his smoke house by fire early 
Tuesday morning. 








In public contests nothing is more com- 
mon than to see men personally stainless 
blindly accept and defend the rogues of 
their own party.—John Fiske, 





CATARRH! 


Dont Let It 


Strength! 


It is both h and dang. >> 
to suffer cs bumiiatng and raising 
— coughing, stuffed up nose », 
raw throat due to catarrh. To 
catarrh you must reduce inflamm: 
of the mucous membranes, To do 
most effectively ge et Hall’s Catar,) 
Medicine—a Tonic that acts throug) +) 
blood on the inflamed membranes. 
an Ointment that soothes and relicv. 
Its success has proved by t! 
sands for over 40 years. 


a Catarrh Medicine 


olf ho hasn't fre Ap 
am) Cheney Co. pefone 85-0 


~Oo Owe wm te mei re@ 








NS JOKE TOBE DEAF 
Person ’ 








PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't rc 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
model for instructions or write for FREE box 
“How to Obtain.a Patent” and “Record of Inv: 
tion” form. No charge for information on how 
proceed. Communications strictly confidenti 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence 4 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-Y Securi 
Bank Building (directly across street from a‘ 
Office) Washington, D.C. 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es 
courses, and addresses on 2000 different subjects. a 
bate on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write 
new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
lege graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money © 
Send for our free 64-page catalogue explaining our 
and containing much useful information. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, 0. ¢. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway) 
Clerk and other government positions 
for particulars. OKANE, 283, Denver, Colo. 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


ng COLORED RAINCOATS and grey 
Pre beer, HAT FREE. Commissions daily. © 
ELLIOTT , 241 VAN BUREN, Dept. 876, “Chi CACO 


SORE | LEGS HEALED 


Legs, Uleers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter 
healed while you work. Write for free book 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’’ Tribe you 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwauk ) 


Old Money Wanted : 


S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Mead Nickel (Not Bulla 
premiums paid heed all rare coins. Send 4c for Large C vi: 
May MiSMA much 




















rofit to you. 


Cc COo., Dept. 25. Fort Worth. | 









Eels, Mink, Muskrats 

our telding RAP OFFER im and Dargai Gataioe. "3! Box 
of om Bait FREE to introduce ou 

Dept. 57, ST. tours, moO. 


Or Snuff | Habi t 
Cured 







Famous 
WALTON SUPPLY Co., 





TOBACC Ne bay 
owt Hareless SE ee ee tes Coody ove 


500,000 Men and Women, Superba Co., N.T.10, Baltimo “d 


oa = PLAYS 


ne sco. 628 So. Wabaehe Dem. 60 wo womcaco 





















